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Religion in the Year 2000 



Introduction 


The study of the future is a relatively new development in 
Western culture. In the stable world that persisted into 
early modern times, there was generally not enough change 
to persuade people that the chronological future—that is 
to say, the next fifty or hundred years—would be any dif¬ 
ferent from the present. Mythological futures may have 
existed, but they were generally in a different order of real¬ 
ity from the real world in which people lived. Thomas 
More’s Utopia was quite literally “no place” that was ex¬ 
pected actually to exist. With the industrial and scientific 
revolution of the late eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, 
it became possible to dream of future worlds which were 
something more than mythological but which, in fact, rep¬ 
resented real possibilities if scientific development were to 
continue. The tremendous intellectual breakthrough that 
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the evolutionary theories of the nineteenth century repre¬ 
sented made it possible for man to grasp conceptually the 
idea of a world very much different from his own and yet 
the result of logical development of realities already at 
hand. 

However, it was well into the twentieth century, and 
indeed toward the middle of the twentieth century, that 
the study of (to use Robert Heilbroner's phrase) “the fu¬ 
ture as history” became common; at the present time there 
exists a large and rapidly expanding literature on the future. 
While some of this still smacks of science fiction or the 
philosophical dreams which mark such radical theorists as 
Ignatius Donnelly, most of it is soberly realistic. The litera¬ 
ture is sober because the concept of long-range planning 
demands that those responsible for the future of society 
take into account both the resources and the demands that 
the next generation or the next century or the next five 
centuries are likely to generate; and it is realistic (at least 
reasonably realistic) because the art of projecting from 
present trends—particularly in the economic disciplines— 
is quite well-developed. The projections that planners of 
the future make are internally consistent and precise if one 
is willing to accept, at least for the sake of argument, their 
assumptions. The most sophisticated projectors of the fu¬ 
ture will give one a whole series of assumptions from which 
one can choose and describe what the future will look like 
from any given set of assumptions. 

As Peter Berger has pointed out, there is very little in the 
current literature of the future about religion, mostly be- 
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cause the futurists assume that religion either will not play 
much part in the future, or is irrelevant to human behavior 
(an assumption which, by the way, is implicit, so that no 
data are advanced to establish it). 

But if the futurists have been silent about religion in the 
year 2000, theologians and journalists have not. It is curious 
that the scholarly trend projectors do not seem to think that 
religion is important, but that those who write magazine 
and newspaper articles think it is important enough to large 
numbers of people to deserve a considerable amount of 
typeface. 

The journalists—and the theologians who learn about 
sociological trends from the journalists see changes in 
religious behavior in terms of dramatic trends. There was 
a religious revival, we are told, after the Second World 
War, and more recently we are going through a period of 
religious decline. For those theologians who are particularly 
crisis-oriented, the present alleged decline is seen as the 
last gasp of Western Christianity. God, we are told, is dead. 
In the stirring words of Thomas }. J. Altizer: 1 We must 
realize that the death of God is an historical event, that 
God has died in our cosmos, in our history, in our existenz. 

In addition, the feeling is widespread in the collective 
semiconsciousness of academe that religion is a thing of 
the past. Professor J. D. Watson pointed out in his book 
The Double Helix 2 that no intelligent man could possibly 
believe in the existence of God. So if the historians of the 
future are uninterested in religion, and if the theologians 
of the present are terrified about the prospects of religion, 
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it may well be that religion has no future. The replacement 
of religious superstition by enlightened science predicted 
since the time of Voltaire may at last be taking place. 

It well may be; though it should be remembered that the 
prediction has generally been wrong every time it has been 
made. The wise man is permitted to remain skeptical until 
he sees more conclusive evidence. He will also be aware 
that there is a very substantial difference between the his¬ 
tory of the future as written by sober men who carefully 
project trends into the future, and the strongly value-laden, 
philosophical statements that religion cannot survive in the 
age of science. To the latter statement, the response must 
be made that it has, so far. 

What is somewhat disturbing to the professional soci¬ 
ologist is that his discipline is frequently cited both by 
theologians and by journalists as providing evidence for the 
demise of religion. He may even be more dismayed by 
the fact that the word most frequently used to describe the 
progressive decline of religion, "secularization,” has been 
introduced into the contemporary consciousness perhaps 
more by Max Weber, one of the Holy Father Founders of 
contemporary sociology, than by any other man. Yet Weber 
could not conceive of a world without some sort of religion, 
and the most prominent of the Weberian disciples of con¬ 
temporary sociology cannot either. 

Later on in this volume I will devote some attention to 
the evidence from certain public opinion polls produced to 
support that version of the secularization hypothesis which 
is adduced as evidence of the progressive decline of religion. 
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Suffice it to say at the present time that those sociologists 
(some believers and some agnostics) who specialize in the 
sociology of religion are not altogether favorably impressed 
by the persuasive power of the data that the theologians 
and the journalists most frequently cite. 

This volume, then, is an attempt, within the framework 
of sociological discipline, to write responsibly about the 
future of religion. It will project present trends into the 
future, with the future herein defined as the next century, 
more or less; these projections will be rooted in a critical 
examination of the popular version of the secularization 
hypothesis. The author is convinced that there is very 
little in the way of either sociological theory or empirical 
data to confirm that hypothesis; quite the contrary. Both 
the data and the theory of sociology would suggest that by 
the latter third of the twenty-first century, religion, as well 
as God, will be alive and well. 

It is important to emphasize that this conviction was 
arrived at independently of the author s personal commit¬ 
ment to a religious faith. It is possible, for example, to be 
an unbeliever, as were both Durkheim and Weber, and yet 
be convinced, as Durkheim was, that “there will always be 
religion.” Similarly, it is possible to a believer, as is Peter 
Berger, and still be far more prepared than I am to accept 
the secularization hypothesis. Berger is ready to say that 
indeed the modern consciousness cannot conceive of the 
transcendent, but this does not mean that there is not a 
transcendent—it simply means that in the present state of 
historical development the consciousness of educated man 
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cannot conceive of it. He then goes on, as we shall mention 
later, to cite some “signals” of a transcendence which fly 
in the face of the assumptions of modem consciousness. 
I am not as ready as Professor Berger to agree that the mod¬ 
em consciousness—at least outside certain segments of 
academia—is all that unreligious, though I do think that 
Professor Berger’s writing on the signals of the transcendent 
is remarkably stimulating and provocative. 

In other words, a man’s commitment to a given religious 
tradition is not such as to be arrived at by takin g a public 
opinion poll and cannot be revoked by a change in public 
opinion. My commitment to the Catholic tradition of 
Christianity was not arrived at or sustained by coun ting 
noses. But even if the secularization hypothesis—at least 
in its popular version—were established both theoretically 
and empirically to be incontrovertible, the convinced Chris¬ 
tian (and I am a convinced Christian) would simply say, 
“It’s going to be tough without the rest of you guys.” 

My contention is that the theory and the data are not 
such as to force me to any such belligerent act of faith. 
Insofar as it is possible in any intellectual activity—and it 
is perhaps never completely possible—my argument in frhic 
volume will be made independently of my own Catholic 
Christian commitment 

But it will not be made independently of a sociological 
commitment, for as a sociologist it seems to me that I am 
committed to a profound skepticism about societal gener¬ 
alizations. The hard-nosed skepticism of the sociologist asks 
for evidence and wants to have that evidence fit into a 
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coherent theoretical framework before he is convinced. 
Furthermore, he is also profoundly skeptical about dramatic 
social changes. Thus, in the recent election when commen¬ 
tators and analysts were announcing that there was a basic 
change going on in the political patterns of the Republic, 
the sociologist was just as skeptical as he is forced to be when 
he is told that a dramatic change is going on in religious 
behavior. He knows that there is a built-in trend toward 
consistency, stability, and permanence in human behavior 
and the patterns of human relationships. He also knows 
that certain social institutions, such as the family and reli¬ 
gion, have marked every human society that the world has 
ever known. While he does not reject on a priori grounds 
the possibility that man has evolved to a stage where family 
and religion can be dispensed with, neither is he prepared 
to accept the fact of such evolution until he is faced with 
overwhelming evidence. 

Indeed, given the many similarities between religion in 
the year 2000 b.c., religion in the year 1000 a.d., and religion 
today, the sociologist will assert that until he sees powerful 
evidence to the contrary, he is not going to be prepared to 
believe that religion will be all that much different one 
hundred years from now. It will change. It may even 
change substantially from its present manifestations; yet 
unless he sees dramatic evidence, the sociologist will be 
unwilling to concede that someone who could live in a 
state of suspended animation for a century would have 
much difficulty in identifying religious institutions and be¬ 
havior in the year 2070. 
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It might be argued, then, that this is a doggedly conserva¬ 
tive volume; but it is conservative only in the sense that 
every scientific work must be conservative. One accepts 
hypotheses as being substantiated only when one has col¬ 
lected evidence to support such hypotheses. Many Chris¬ 
tians might even rejoice if the secularization hypotheses 
were true, because as Harvey Cox, in his popular work The 
Secular City, contended: 3 “Then authentic Christianity 
could begin, being finally divested of the superstitious relics 
of the past. It does seem to me, however, that on the basis 
of the data and the theorizing currently taking place in the 
sociology of religion, the sociologist is forced to conclude, 
for weal or woe, that the secular city is not only not yet 
upon us, but shows no signs of coming into existence. 

It is perhaps appropriate at this point to establish some 
definitions. We have already said that the future we are 
concerned with certainly means no more than a century, 
and for all practical purposes no more than the next half 
a century. The definition of religion must be more pre¬ 
cise. Tire one I find most satisfactory is Professor Clifford 
Geertz’s: 4 “Religion is a system of symbols which acts to 
establish powerful, pervasive and long-lasting moods and 
motivations in men by formulating conceptions of a gen¬ 
eral order of existence and clothing these conceptions with 
such an aura of factuality that the moods and motivations 
seem uniquely realistic.” Geertz’s definition is very care¬ 
fully and precisely worded (as we shall see in a later chap¬ 
ter) to be elastic enough to include a number of kinds of 
symbols which might not, in the ordinary use of the 
word, be considered religious. 
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A related concept is the concept of the “sacred”; and 
here I use the word in the more or less ordinary sense, a 
sense which, I take it, has been shaped considerably by 
Durkheim and by Rudolf Otto. The sacred is that which 
is not ordinary or profane. It is, in Otto’s words, “the totally 
Other,” that which transcends the ordinary, everyday ex¬ 
perience, and which puts man in contact with another and 
very different order of reality. 

One of the very tricky issues in the sociology of religion 
is whether you can have a religion without the sacred. It 
must be noted that Geertz’s definition, at least on the face 
of it, tends to leave that question somewhat open; and as 
we shall see later, some theorists conceptualize religion in 
such a way that it need not include symbols which allegedly 
represent “transcendent” objects. One could, therefore, 
have a “profane religion” or a “secular religion.” It could 
in turn be argued that religion has a future but that the 
sacred does not. We shall note the importance of this dis¬ 
tinction in a later chapter. Suffice it to assert at the present 
time that the argument of this volume is that the empirical 
data available to us do not indicate a demise of “sacred 
religion.” My own personal theoretical inclination, as I 
shall note later on, is to suspect that there is a “sacralizing 
tendency” in che human condition by which the symbols 
even of a secular faith are so set apart from the profane, 
and eventually so cloaked with ritual and tradition, that 
they become in fact “functionally sacred.” 

It might also be well here to preview one of the major 
arguments that will be used. I will express profound skepti¬ 
cism as to whether the combination of belief and unbelief 
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which characterizes the present religious condition repre¬ 
sents a substantial deterioration of religious commitments 
of the past. Those early researchers engaged in the pre¬ 
sumably scientific study of religion who argue (as Charles 
Glock, Rodney Stark, and John Thomas have) that their 
findings represent a change from some previous condition 
of religious faith are engaging in what those sociologists 
who permit themselves to be witty call “the good old days” 
fallacy. In the absence of survey data from the past, we 
cannot say with any pretense at science that there has been 
a change. On the contrary, what we know from the an¬ 
thropological literature leads us to believe that doubt, un¬ 
certainty, agnosticism, and even atheism, were not at all 
unknown in man’s past. Clifford Geertz has remarked that 
someone could readily write a book called Belief and Un¬ 
belief in Primitive Societies, and that the subtitle could be 
Faith and Hypocrisy in Primitive Man. 

To the sociologist, then, who says that opinions must 
have been different in the past from what they are in his 
data, we are forced to respond: “How do you know? You 
weren’t there, and neither were any other collectors of 
opinions.” Furthermore, when he points to a decline in 
church attendance as evidence of the deterioration of reli¬ 
gion, we will respond that in some countries such devotion 
has declined and in others it has not, and that the latter 
category includes both the most industrial and the most 
agricultural of Western countries. In addition, the factors 
making for modification of church attendance rates seem 
to be quite independent of scientific and industrial revolu- 
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tions. We observe that the careful study done by Gabrielle 
LeBras and his disciples in France indicates that traditions 
of religiousness and irreligiousness are deeply rooted in the 
historical past; certain regions of France which are irreli¬ 
gious today were irreligious three or four centuries ago, pre¬ 
sumably long before technology and science produced secu¬ 
lar man. 

Finally, when a proponent of the secularization hypothe¬ 
sis points his finger at the religious masses as being apathetic 
and “unauthentic” in their religiousness, we can only reply 
that there is no evidence to suggest that the saving remnant 
—that is to say, those who were authentically religious— 
has ever been very large. 

In any of its forms, then, we will not be persuaded by 
the “good old days” fallacy; on the contrary, we will insist 
that the only time series study of the sociology of religion 
of which we are aware shows little, if any, signs of the 
erosion of religious commitment. 

In the next chapter we will attempt to describe the 
secularization model, and then, in the two following chap¬ 
ters, consider both the empirical data and the theoretical 
formulations of the sociology of religion which bear on this 
model. In further chapters we will consider what sociology 
might project for the future of theology, liturgy, the clergy, 
and organized religion. 
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The Secularization Model 


David Martin 1 tells an interesting parable. He describes a 
time and a place where the elite of a society have become 
agnostic and skeptical. The masses are superstitious; the 
young either do not care about religion or are experiment¬ 
ing with strange oriental sects; political leadership pretends 
to be religious for its own purposes. Religious organizations 
continue to exist, but there is little of the prophetic about 
them in their ministry to the cultural and psychological 
needs of their members. 

Is this the decline of organized religion pictured in Har¬ 
vey Cox’s The Secular City? Is this the beginning of reli¬ 
gionless Christianity prophesied by Dietrich Bonhoeffer? 
Not exactly, for what Martin is talking about is the city of 
Rome in the year 30 a.d. 

First, we must establish what we do not mean by secu- 
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larization. We do not mean a concern with the problems 
and responsibilities and challenges of this world. When 
Max Weber said that ancient Judaism was more sec ular 
than the classic religions of India, and when he further 
declared that Protestantism represented an even more secu¬ 
larized religion, he very clearly was not saying that either 
Judaism or Protestantism was not religious or did not con¬ 
cern itself with the sacred. As Professor Guy Swanson 2 
phrases it: 

Judaism and Protestantism incorporated a greater secularization 
than did other religions in just one specific sense: in them it 
was the general orientation and meaning of human behavior, 
not its detailed contents, which had sacred significance. Thus 
God desired not burnt offerings for the following of a particular 
formula in prayer, but a spirit attentive to him and a contrite 
heart; not intellectual assent to some list of his attributes but a 
commitment to his service wherever it might lead. 

Thus, for both the Jews and the Protestants, there is a 
great deal more concern about this world and this world's 
activities than there was in either China or India, and the 
individual believer also is given a great deal more room for 
decision-making as to how he should serve the demands of 
the sacred than was conceded either in the primitive nature 
religions or in the ancient Chinese and Indian religions. 
Swanson compares this development with the emergence 
of rational and bureaucratic organizations: 8 

Rather than employing rules that govern the exact procedures 
by which work is carried out, the complex organization specifies 
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the work to be accomplished, leaving to employees many de¬ 
cisions about how best to obtain objectives. . . . What in the 
religious sphere we call secularization seems to be of the same 
order as professionalization and bureaucratization, and to have 
similar roots and consequences. 

Talcott Parsons and other disciples of Weber see the 
great religious changes of history as precisely this kind of 
secularization: A greater freedom of movement for the 
individual believer involving almost necessarily a greater 
concern for this-worldly activity, but not in any sense the 
exclusion of the value of the otherworldly. I have no quarrel 
with this definition of secularization, but the secularization 
model that I wish to examine in greater detail in this chap¬ 
ter is a different one. Swanson, following Thomas O’Dea, 
calls it “secularism”: 4 

Secularism is the denial that a sacred order exists, the conviction 
that the universe is in no meaningful sense an expression or 
embodiment of purpose, the belief that it is unreasonable, other 
than anthropomorphically, to have toward the universe or its 
“ground” a relationship mediated by communication or by any 
other interchange of meanings—to have toward it a relationship 
in any sense interpersonal. The clearest example is atheism. The 
more common approximation to secularism is intellectual agnos¬ 
ticism. 

Peter Berger describes the same notion somewhat more 
simply: “Secularization means that religion doesn’t have as 
much influence as it used to on human life and its influence 
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is waning.” In his book A Rumor of Angels, Berger sum¬ 
marizes and accepts (more or less) the factors involved in 
this decline in religion's importance: 6 

1. ... religiosity (that is, religious belief and practice within the 
traditions of the principal Christian churches) has been on the 
decline in modem society. In Europe this has generally taken the 
form of a progressive decline in institutional participation (at¬ 
tendance at worship, use of the sacraments, and the like), though 
there are important class differences in this. In America, on the 
contrary, there has been an increase in participation (as meas¬ 
ured by church membership figures), though there are good 
reasons to think that the motives for participation have changed 
greatly from the traditional ones. It is safe to say that, compared 
to earlier historical periods, fewer Americans today adhere to 
the churches out of a burning desire for salvation from sin and 
hellfire, while many do so out of a desire to provide moral in¬ 
struction for their children and direction for their family life, or 
just because it is part of the life style of their particular neigh¬ 
borhood. 

2. ... Whatever the situation may have been in the past, today 
the supernatural as a meaningful reality is absent or remote from 
the horizons of everyday life of large numbers, very probably 
of the majority, of people in modem societies, who seem to 
manage to get along without it quite well. 

Professor Huston Smith gives a slightly different defini¬ 
tion. For him “secular” means “those regions of life that 
man understands and controls, not necessarily completely, 
but (as the saying goes, and here it is precisely accurate) 
for all practical purposes.”® 
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Thus defined, secularization has increased steadily with the 
advance of civilization. Primitive man obviously managed or 
we wouldn’t be around, but there was little in his life that he 
understood sufficiently to effect clean control over it. As a con¬ 
sequence his society was whole, compacted in the sense—among 
others—that the sacred encompassed almost everything; eco¬ 
nomics and medicine, for example. Among tribal peoples hunt¬ 
ing and husbandry have sacred sides to them: Today priests are 
occupied with their sacred buffalos, and totemic rites bind 
Arunta hunters to their prey in ties that both expedite and 
legitimize their kills. Likewise with healing: medicine men are 
simultaneously physicians and priests. 

In civilizations the situation is, as we know, otherwise. 
Whether we read “In God We Trust” on our currency as 
vestigial or as a precise index of the degree to which the almighty 
dollar has become in fact our god, western economies have be¬ 
come completely secular. This is not to claim that we understand 
or control the economic order completely, but it does say that 
we believe that what happens in the economic order is due either 
to planned human intervention or to chance and that what we 
don’t understand of it is due to our (provisional) ignorance 
rather than to its (in-built) mystery. Similarly with modern 
medicine. Priests now enter the picture with the approach of 
the inexorable—death. Healing itself, even psychiatric healing, 
has become a secular art. 

Politics is a third sphere of civilized activity that has become 
secularized. In China the process is currently passing through a 
decisive phase as Mao’s theologically oriented cultural revolu¬ 
tion goes to the mat against the practical pragmatisms of nation 
building. But in the West the battle is over. The splice between 
politics and religion (the priest-king) has gone the way of the 
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splice between medicine and religion (the medicine man). To 
see Lyndon Baines Johnson as having been even once upon a 
time a holy man requires the spiritual clairvoyance of a Hindu. 
(The reference is to Goswamy’s surprising astrological discovery 
during the heat of the 1964 presidential campaign that the Dem¬ 
ocratic candidate had spent his preceding incarnation as a 
sannyasin practicing austerities along the banks of the Ganges 
[7:191].) 

However, Smith is somewhat less convinced that secu¬ 
larization has occurred in as pervasive a fashion as Peter 
Berger would think: 7 

It might seem natural to suppose that with man’s progressive 
mastery of domains of his existence and the attendant fissiparous 
emancipation of these from the custody of religion, the sacred is 
shrinking, becoming residual. We shall do well, however, to re¬ 
sist jumping to this conclusion hastily. The family, too, once 
held sway over activities that have progressively moved away 
from it—activities like manufacturing, education, entertainment, 
and religious instruction—but it doesn’t necessarily follow that 
the family dimension has declined in importance. It could con¬ 
tinue to be important but in different ways; as the locus of 
intimacy, for example, which in our impersonal society has be¬ 
come more problematically important than ever before. 

Berger, Swanson, Smith—none of whom, by the way, 
are terribly pessimistic about the future of religion, as we 
shall see later—present a precise and sophisticated set of 
definitions of what secularization means. In the more popu¬ 
lar discussion the word is used much more imprecisely. 
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There are, it seems to me, at least six different meanings 
that it seems to have in popular literature. 

In the more popular writings on the subject, seculariza¬ 
tion, it seems to me, can be any one of the following six 
things: 

1. Modern science makes it impossible for the educated 
man to believe. 

2. Modern man is not motivated by religion in his daily 
life. 

3. There is a drift away from religious faith and com¬ 
mitment. 

4. Religion and society are not in close contact with each 
other, and there are vast areas of human behavior on which 
religion has no direct influence. 

5. Religion is more and more relegated to the private 
sphere of man’s activity and has no influence on the public 
sphere. 

6. The sacred, that is to say the transcendent totally 
Other, has little or no influence on human behavior, and 
little or no role to play in human life. 

In the popular writings there is some difficulty in distin¬ 
guishing between long-range and short-range terms, with 
one group of authors arguing apparently that secularization, 
or at least dramatic secularization, is a relatively recent 
event. The death of God, then, has happened since the end 
of the Second World War, or perhaps even since i960. 
Other writers, however, would see a much longer trend and 
in this respect, I think, would be closer to men like Berger. 
But most of the popular and serious writers are saying much 
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the same thing: The spirit of the contemporary world is 
hostile to traditional religion and particularly to the sense 
of the sacred, and both religion and the sacred are declining 
in influence both in society as a whole and in the lives of 
individual members. 

The first argument for this stand is on the level of com¬ 
mon sense. Everybody knows, we are told, that religion has 
less influence than it used to; it is evident that men are 
more secular than they used to be and that the mystical 
and the sacred have less impact on human behavior than 
they used to have. To some extent I think this is the kind 
of argument that Peter Berger uses, even though he admits 
that since “sociologists and their like have been around for 
only a rather short time, it is not clear to what extent their 
findings can be rigorously compared with the situations in 
previous periods for which different and only imperfectly 
comparable data are available.” He nonetheless asserts that 
“Today the supernatural and the meaningful reality is 
absent or remote from the horizons of everyday life of large 
numbers, very probably of the majority of people in modern 
societies.” I find this form of argumentation in an other¬ 
wise excellent book to be somewhat peculiar, since Profes¬ 
sor Berger does not tell us what his evidence for this is, and 
since most of the empirical data which he does cite in the 
book seem rather to indicate the contrary. My own impres¬ 
sion is that Berger’s arguments are more theoretical than 
empirical, and that he is inclined to argue to the fact of 
secularization from a priori theories which make seculariza¬ 
tion inevitable. We will turn to these theories—and they 
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are quite intellectually respectable ones—in subsequent 
paragraphs; but as far as empirical data are concerned, Pro¬ 
fessor Berger does not adduce any and is content with the 
simple assertion that “everyone knows” that there has been 
secularization. 8 

The second line of argumentation is based on the collec¬ 
tion of empirical data, however, and normally takes two 
forms, both of which are exemplified in the work of Charles 
Y. Glock and Rodney Stark, although Father John Thomas 
anticipated these argumentations more than a decade be¬ 
fore either of these two writers. Glock and Stark discovered 
that most of their respondents, whatever their religious 
faith, were committed to the basic tenets of traditional 
religion. But their questionnaires, like most survey research 
questionnaires, permitted the respondents gradations in 
their agreement or disagreement; one could therefore agree 
strongly, agree somewhat, or say that an assertion was cer¬ 
tainly true or probably true. The two authors then discov¬ 
ered that in many of the more liberally inclined Protestant 
denominations there were substantial numbers of respond¬ 
ents who were willing to say only that the existence of God 
was probably true, and even more would qualify their con¬ 
fidence with the word “probably” on a number of other 
propositions of doctrinal orthodoxy. Glock and Stark con¬ 
clude, therefore, in a jump of logic that is completely 
unjustified, that those who say that something is probably 
true are doubters. They thereupon permit themselves a 
certain amount of surprise at the very large numbers of 
doubters within the traditional religion and suggest that 
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this may, indeed, be evidence that traditional religious 
orthodoxy is losing its grip on large bodies of those who 
still are willing to affirm membership in religious denomina¬ 
tions. 

dock and Stark are far too competent as sociologists to 
affirm with absolute confidence that there is proof of secu¬ 
larization, because they do not have data from the past. 
They turn to other evidence, however, to substantiate some¬ 
what the conclusion that there probably has been a deteri¬ 
oration of religious commitment They focus on the fact 
that when asked to describe how they thought of God, 
many respondents were not inclined to say He was a person; 
since a personal God is part of the Christian tradition, this 
is presumed to indicate that the tradition is weakening. A 
number of other poll takers and authors of quasi-sociologi- 
cal articles rely very heavily on ambiguity about the person- 
hood of God as a sign of the deterioration of religious faith. 

A third argument is willing to concede, in the face of the 
data that we introduce in the next chapter, that religious 
participation and commitment are apparently still quite 
high in American society, but contends that the United 
States is the only nation in the Western industrial world 
of which this is true. In this country, it is said, special social 
reasons have contributed to the survival of religious com¬ 
mitment, and hence the slowing down of the secularization 
process. Some who favor this argument will add, as has 
Professor Berger, that the secularization is going on from 
within the American churches as they become less and less 
religious in their goals. The argument concludes by pointing 
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out that one need only visit European countries or look at 
the European survey data to realize that church member¬ 
ship and church attendance are very low in these countries 
and that in some of them, such as England, comparative 
figures from the preceding century indicate the extent of 
the decline in religious practices. 

I must say that this argument is the one I have always 
found the most persuasive, though a reading of Professor 
Martin’s book on the sociology of religion in England has 
caused me to have serious doubts about the force of the 
argument. 

Another form of argumentation consists of pointing out 
how many institutions in society used to be influenced by 
religion and how few of them still are. Science, education, 
politics, law, medicine, social welfare—all of these used to 
be, if not completely under the control of the churches or 
of religion, at least heavily influenced by them. But in the 
modern world these institutions are quite independent of 
the churches. Church doctrine and church membership 
seem to have little or no impact on what occurs in the in¬ 
stitutional structure outside the church boundaries. It is 
frequently asserted that the evidence for this evaluation is 
so obvious as to be beyond question. That the social process 
described in the argument has happened must readily be 
admitted, but as we shall see in the next chapter, this does 
not necessarily substantiate the idea that the influence of 
religion is deteriorating. Religion may have less direct ex¬ 
tensive influence, but this does not mean that the intensity 
of its impact and its potential for indirect influence on 
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much of the rest of society is in the process of being elimi¬ 
nated. 

Yet another argument tends to be somewhat a priori. 
Those who support it analyze either urban industrialism or 
scientific technology and point out how the rational, em¬ 
pirical, pragmatic implications of these two phenomena 
leave no room for the mythical, sacral, and otherworldly 
concerns of traditional religion. Thus, Rudolf Bultmann’s 
whole approach to “demythologizing” the Scriptures is 
based on the assumption that modern scientific man simply 
cannot accept myths. That Bultmann could live in Ger¬ 
many in the 1930’s and not realize the power of myths on 
modern scientific man seems well-nigh incredible to the 
present writer. 

A more sophisticated and social psychological form of 
this argument is presented by Peter Berger and is based on 
an analysis from the point of view of the sociology of knowl¬ 
edge—of what he calls the probability structure. He says: 9 

Each plausibility structure can be further analyzed in terms of 
its constituent elements—the specific human beings that “in¬ 
habit” it, the conversational network by which these “inhabit¬ 
ants” keep the reality in question going, the therapeutic prac¬ 
tices and rituals, and the legitimations that go with them. For 
example, the maintenance of the Catholic faith in the conscious¬ 
ness of the individual requires that he maintain his relationship 
to the plausibility structure of Catholicism. This is, above all, a 
community of Catholics in his social milieu who continually 
support this faith. It will be useful if those who are of the great¬ 
est emotional significance to the individual (the ones whom 
George Herbert Mead called significant others) belong to this 
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supportive community—it does not matter much if, say, the in¬ 
dividual's dentist is a non-Catholic, but his wife and his closest 
personal friends had better be. Within this supportive com¬ 
munity there will then be an ongoing conversation that, ex¬ 
plicitly and implicitly, keeps a Catholic world going. 

But according to Berger, the modern world no longer has 
one such plausibility structure: 10 

This pluralization of socially available worlds has been of par¬ 
ticular importance for religion, again for far from mysterious 
reasons, the most decisive being the Protestant Reformation and 
its subsidiary schisms. It is this pluralization, rather than some 
mysterious intellectual fall from grace, that I see as the most im¬ 
portant cause of the diminishing plausibility of religious tradi¬ 
tions. It is relatively easy, sociologically speaking, to be a Catholic 
in a social situation where one can readily limit one's significant 
others to fellow Catholics, where indeed one has little choice in 
the matter, and where all the major institutional forces are 
geared to support and confirm a Catholic world. The story is 
quite different in a situation where one is compelled to rub 
shoulders day by day with every conceivable variety of "those 
others," is bombarded with communications that deny or ignore 
one's Catholic ideas, and where one has a terrible time even 
finding some quiet Catholic comers to withdraw into. It is very, 
very difficult to be cognitively entre nous in modern society, es¬ 
pecially in the area of religion. This simple sociological fact, and 
not some magical inexorability of a "scientific" world outlook, 
is at the basis of the religious plausibility crisis. 

It is, therefore, from Berger's point of view, the very 
plurality of the marketplace of ideas (a marketplace which, 
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as Berger’s friend Thomas Luckmann points out, turns us 
all into consumers of ideology) that is at the root of the 
religious crisis and the spread of secularization. It is a very 
persuasive argument, although I was a bit surprised to see 
Professor Berger using it after he had taken Bultmann to 
task for presuming that “no one who uses electricity and 
listens to the radio can any longer believe in the miracle 
world of the New Testament.” It is also worth noting that 
Professor Berger has apparently overlooked the fact that 
it is precisely in those countries where the religious plural¬ 
ism is most likely to be found that organized religion is 
also able to count on the strongest commitments. Thus, for 
example, in thoroughly pluralistic societies like the United 
States and Holland, where the Protestant and Catholic 
“plausibility structures” are apparently in competition with 
one another, both religions seem to have far more vigor 
than they do in those nations where the competition of 
religious plausibility structures is less of a factor. Unques¬ 
tionably the open marketplace of ideas has turned into a 
deluxe supermarket in recent times. One can purchase al¬ 
most any commodity one wants, yet it remains to be proven 
that when shopping for ideology modern man is necessarily 
an impulsive buyer. Quite the contrary; he seems very skill¬ 
ful at blocking out of his perceptions a good many products 
that are at variance with the commitments he has already 
made—which is simply another way of saying that one can 
create a psychological world in which one’s plausibility 
structure is quite intact. This is especially easy if, as in the 
United States and Holland, religion and membership in 
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religious denominations become highly important means 
of social location and self-definition. 

As far as I am aware, these are the major arguments 
advanced in favor of the secularization hypothesis, and they 
are all rooted in the assumption that scientific, rational, 
technological man cannot really accept the mythological 
and the sacred. Some, like Professor Berger, may lament 
this; others may rejoice in it; some may see it as a long- 
range trend; others as a trend which has only recently 
begun to have its full impact. Some may argue for it in 
terms of common sense; others may adduce elaborate intel¬ 
lectual argumentations for it; but no matter which way the 
cake is cut, it comes to the same thing: There is no room 
for religion in a scientific, technological world. One con¬ 
cludes, therefore, that either religion is finished, or religion 
must reform itself, or, as I think Professor Berger concludes, 
religion will probably have to wait until a more sympathetic 
plausibility structure develops. 

But, as the man says in Porgy and Bess, “It ain’t neces¬ 
sarily so.” 
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O *** 

The Data 


A great deal is probably revealed about my own sociological 
biases by the fact that I present a chapter on data before 
a chapter on theory. Surely the University of Chicago tradi¬ 
tion of sociology has never been accused of being too theo¬ 
retical, and during my years as a student there, it would 
have been almost impossible for anyone aspiring to the 
role of creator of “general theory” to find a faculty member 
who was not quite sure what he was talking about. I must 
confess, however, that for me the University of Chicago 
was a case of coming to my own and my own receiving me. 
I am quite prepared to take any number of things on faith, 
either religious faith or human faith, or even on the faith 
that the statisticians are not lying to me when they assure 
me that a given sampling system is, indeed, a valid one. 
But I will not accept anything as massive in its implications 
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as the secularization hypothesis until I see convincing em¬ 
pirical data. In some sense this may be a weakness, because 
I may miss the opportunity of gaining tremendous insight 
from a handful of cases. My passion for evidence (be it in 
statistical tables or elsewhere) may blind me to some things 
which are so immense that one does not need evidence. 
Nevertheless, as I have said before, the sociologist is, or at 
least should be, in the evidence-gathering business, and 
therefore he must take a close look at the empirical data 
available to him before he willingly assents to the validity 
of a hypothesis. For others, other methods may be available 
—poetry, metaphysical insight, divine revelation—but the 
sociologist qua sociologist must look at the data. 

Perhaps the most striking way of beginning to present 
the data is to cite Professor Swanson’s consideration of the 
question of whether “religious institutions or interactions 
with the sacred order are on the wane.” Swanson’s method 
is a clever one; he admits that no comparisons can be made 
with religious behavior of the past, so therefore he argues 
that what we might well do is compare religious behavior 
in the present with political behavior in the present. He 
points out that “Almost every informed student of the sub¬ 
ject seems to believe that the American political system is 
vital and effective.” Does religion, then, fall below politics 
in its vitality and effectiveness? Here I quote a “sample” 
of his comparisons: 1 

Item: Approximately 60% of the American electorate votes in 
national elections. Approximately 68% of the adult popu- 
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lation attends religious services in any given four-week 
period and 79% claims church membership. [36:181; 32: 
chap 4; 23: 671-679]. 

Item: 76% believes that the churches are doing a good or ex¬ 
cellent job in its area of the country; 80% believes that 
national or state governments are doing that well [25: 
326-337; 32: chap 11, 12,18]. 

Item: 27% of the electorate reports it discussed politics with 
others prior to an election; 90% of the people in the De¬ 
troit area, the only geographic source of data on this 
point, reports discussing religion with others during the 
month just past [18 and 32:53]. 

Item: Fourteen out of every hundred Americans have written 
or wired a congressman or senator, 7 out of a 100 have 
done so more than once. 24% of the population has called 
on someone to invite his membership in a church. 88% 
of the population prays frequently or every day; 40% read 
from the Bible in the month just past and between 60% 
and 65% read from it during the past year. In metro¬ 
politan Detroit, 65% of all adults is self-exposed to re¬ 
ligious programs on radio or television and 75% to reports 
of religion in the newspapers [32:68-69; 24:145-157; 25: 
326-337; 19: card 9 col 14, 15]. 

Item: Approximately 5 families in every 100 made a financial 
contribution to a political party or candidate in 1956. 
At least 40 in every 100 made a financial contribution to 
a religious body; 3 in every 100 tithe [32:60; 25:326- 

337; 5]- 

Item: The major Protestant denominations once again have an 
ample supply of ministers in service and also of candidates 
for the ministry, despite growth of church membership 
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(and of numbers of local churches) far in excess of the 
rate of growth of the national population and despite 
sharply higher standards of training and ability required 
of students entering ministerial curricula. Positions in 
state and federal governmental service are going begging 
for lack of suitable applicants. 

Item: Only 7% of all respondents says it has no strong feelings 
about its religious beliefs. Although there seem to be no 
dependable national estimates, the proportion of the 
electorate that declares itself indifferent to political posi¬ 
tions and issues is always greater than 7% [24:149], 

Item: 51% of the American people correctly name the first book 
of the Bible. That is about the proportion that knows the 
number of Senators from its own state—and that can 
spell “cauliflower” [22]. 

Item: 95 % does not know what the initials IHS represent, just 
about the number which does not know that all members 
of the House of Representatives are elected every two 
years [22]. 

Item: 95% knows the name of the mother of Jesus. That is the 
proportion that can state the term of office of the Presi¬ 
dent of the United States and correctly locate Texas or 
California on a blank map [22]. 

Item: Only 34% can correctly identify the Sermon on the 
Mount or can give the names of the current United 
States Senators from its state [22]. 

Item: About the same percentage of the population knows that 
there are new editions of the Bible as knows that the 
President can override a Congressional veto. The respec¬ 
tive figures are 64% and 67% [22]. 
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As Swanson concludes: 

There is no point in continuing; the comparison can be multi¬ 
plied at great length and with the same result. In the absence of 
good, longitudinal information, we cannot be certain of the 
meaning of the statistics on religion, but in the presence of com¬ 
parable information from contemporary politics, I believe that 
the religious data require our being cautious indeed concerning 
assertions of the present irrelevance of religion for the personal 
lives and the institutional commitments of most Americans. 

Professor Swanson is quite correct when he says that 
there is little in the way of good, longitudinal data available 
on religious practice and beliefs. There were no survey re¬ 
searchers in the nineteenth century, for weal or woe. But 
there does exist one relatively short-term longitudinal study. 
In 1965 the Gallup organization replicated for The Catho¬ 
lic Digest an earlier study done by Ben Gaffin and Associ¬ 
ates in 1952. Exactly the same questions were asked in ’65 
as in '52. While the wording of the questionnaire left con¬ 
siderable room for improvement, the quality of the data is 
generally excellent—at least as far as survey research in the 
sociology of religion goes. Thirteen years is not a very long 
period. Yet, given the tremendous change in the world 
from the early fifties to the mid-sixties, and given the fact 
that the religious revival is alleged to have ended in the 
fifties and a period of religious decline set in in the early 
sixties, one would expect that in that thirteen-year period 
there would be some change in religious belief and practice 
in the American population. As a matter of fact, Professor 
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Martin Marty, in his essay on the data, makes a very strong 
case for expecting that there should be measurable influ¬ 
ences of the secularization phenomenon. 

However, as Table 1 shows, there is almost no change 
either in basic doctrinal commitments or toward member¬ 
ship and church attendance for American Gentiles. As far 
as the Gentiles are concerned, then, secularization, if it is 
occurring at all, is occurring at so slow a rate that no meas¬ 
ure of it could be found in the thirteen years covered by 
the two studies. 

But it might be argued that quite clearly something is 
happening in the Jewish population, and obviously some¬ 
thing is, but the picture here is very ambiguous. Propo¬ 
sitional orthodoxy—never as important for Jews as for 
Gentiles—seems to be declining, while at the same time 
synagogue attendance is going up, as is affiliation with con¬ 
gregations. Furthermore, as Marshall Sklare has pointed out 

TABLE 12 

CONTINUITIES AND CHANGES IN 
RELIGIOUS BELIEFS AND BEHAVIOR 

(Percent) 


Religious Beliefs 


1965 


Change from 1952 

and Behavior 

Protestant Catholic 

Jewish 

Protestant Catholic Jewish 

Continuities : 
Believing in 
God . 

99 

100 

77 

0 0 —21 

Believing 
Christ is 
God. 

73 

88 


— 1 — 1 — 
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TABLE i 2 ( Continued) 


leligious Beliefs 
and Behavior 


1965 


Change from 1952 

Protestant Catholic 

Jewish 

Protestant Catholic 

Jewish 

Believing in 
Trinity ... 

96 

86 

_ 

— 2 — 1 

— 

Believing in 
prayer .... 

94 

99 

70 

0 0 

-19 

Praying three 
times a day 
or more .. 

2 3 

25 

5 

+ 2 - 3 

” 4 

Believing in 
life after 
death .... 

78 

83 

*7 

— 2 — 2 

-18 

Believing in 
heaven ... 

7 1 

80 

6 

”4 " 3 

-*5 

Active church 
member .. 

75 

80 

62 

0 4 - 3 

4-12 

Changes: 

Believing re¬ 
ligion im¬ 
portant in 
own life .. 

74 

76 

3 ° 

-2 - 7 

-17 

Attending 
church 
weekly ... 

67 

33 

4 

+ 5 + 8 

- 8 

Attending 
church 
at all. 

6 7 

87 

61 


4-17 

Believing 
Bible in¬ 
spired 

85 

82 

*7 

0 — 6 

-28 

Reading Bible 
at least 

once 

weekly ... 

47 

37 

3 1 

+7 +1 5 

H7 

N. 

(3,088) 

(1,162) 

(128) 
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in his Highland Park studies, there seems to be a U-curve 
in religious behavior for American Jews, with it declining 
in the second and third generations and then beginning to 
move up in the fourth generation. The complex question 
for the relationship between religious ceremonial and ethnic 
identity among American Jews is beyond the scope of this 
volume, and probably beyond the scope of any sociologist 
who is not able to operate as part of the Jewish tradition. 
But if the Jews are being secularized, it certainly must be 
noted that it is a strange form of secularization which in¬ 
volves more frequent attendance at synagogues and more 
formal affiliations with religious groups. 

But at least religion is declining among young people. 
Everyone knows this—everyone, in fact, has known it for 
a long time—and one needs only to talk to the regulars on 
the Catholic lecture circuit to realize that there are many 
problems to be faced even on the campuses of religious 
colleges. (Of course those who are regulars of the lecture 
circuit have been saying this for the last quarter of a cen¬ 
tury, but this may be another matter.) What, then, can be 
said about the faith of the young? 

In Table 2 we present data on the religious attitudes and 
behavior of those who were under twenty-five at the time 
of the 1965 survey compared with those who were over 
twenty-five. (Jews are excluded because of the very small 
sample of Jews which makes it impossible to find enough 
under twenty-five for serious analysis.) 

Catholic young people are, if anything, more orthodox 
than their predecessors. There are some minor signs of a 
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TABLE 2 

RELIGIOUS ATTITUDES OF RESPONDENTS UNDER 
TWENTY-FIVE AND OVER TWENTY-FIVE IN 
RESPECTIVE GROUPS (IN 1965) 

(Percent) 


Religious Attitudes 

Catholic 

Protestant 

18-25 

Over 25 

18-25 

Over 25 

There is a God. 

100 

99 

100 

97 

Bible is inspired . 

76 

83 

74 

86 

Pray . 

99 

99 

90 

94 

Life after death . 

85 

81 

7 2 

77 

Heaven. 

84 

79 

68 

70 

Hell . 

76 

70 

57 

54 

Against mixed marriage . 

62 

62 

6 5 

74 

Birth control . 

21 

38 

x 7 

18 

Divorce wrong. 

37 

3 6 

12 

10 

Church member . 

87 

90 

62 

76 

Clergy not very understanding .... 

59 

43 

58 

5 ° 

Sermons not “excellent". 

93 

70 

76 

68 

Church too concerned about money 

2 3 

16 

12 

15 

N . 

(» 35 ) 

(1,027) 

( 2 59 ) 

(2,829) 


downward trend in orthodoxy among young Protestant re¬ 
spondents, but certainly not of such a magnitude as to allow 
us to believe the newspaper accounts of the vast apostasy 
among the young. Once again we must assert that while 
the measures which survey research is able to use are at 
best only indicators, and sketchy indicators at that, they 
still should be sensitive enough to pick up any massive 
changes in religious attitudes and behavior, and as far as 
the last thirteen years are concerned, or as far as the dif- 
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ference between those under twenty-five and those over 
twenty-five is concerned, the changes are just about in¬ 
visible. 

But surely those who are involved in scientific and aca¬ 
demic careers are not able to stand the strain of the tension 
between science and religion. While the typical young per¬ 
son may not be feeling the impact of secularization, we 
can reasonably expect the young person who is, let us say, 
a graduate student in the arts and sciences in one of the 
great American universities to be seriously caught in the 
religious conflict. Fortunately, the National Opinion Re¬ 
search Center from its study of the June 1961 graduates in 
graduate school in the middle 1960’s is able to test this 
hypothesis. 

It was assumed that the group most likely to be affected 
by a secularization trend would be those who were in the 
Ph.D. programs in the top twelve graduate schools in the 
country, 3 for in these graduate schools the strongest con¬ 
flict between religion and academic secularism presumably 
would be encountered. Table 3 shows, first of all, that there 
is some erosion of church affiliation among the arts and 
science graduate students in these top twelve universities 
but that the erosion is something less than a massive apos¬ 
tasy. Ninety-five percent of the students were raised in 
affiliation with organized religion, but only 75 percent still 
maintained a religious affiliation. This, of course, is a con¬ 
siderable loss for the organized church, but it must be re¬ 
membered that this loss occurs among those young people 
where presumably the loss will be most massive and 
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that even here, the loss still constitutes only a fifth of the 
population. The most notable losses are among American 
Protestants, who suffer a decline of 16 percentage points 
between the original religion and the current religion of 
the graduate students. The Catholic loss is only 1 percen¬ 
tage point and the Jewish loss, at least as far as religious 
affiliation goes, is 4 percentage points. 

TABLE 3 4 

RELIGIOUS AFFILIATION OF ARTS AND 
SCIENCES GRADUATE STUDENTS IN 
TOP TWELVE UNIVERSITIES 

(Percent) 


Religious 

Affiliation 

Original 

Religion 

Current 

Religion 

Protestant. 

54 

00 

Catholic . 

x 7 

16 

Jewish . 

*9 

15 

Other. 

5 

6 

None. 

5 

2 5 

Total. 

IOO 

IOO 


N. 908 


Table 4 turns to the question of church attendance of 
graduate students. Quite astonishingly, the Catholic gradu¬ 
ate student at the top twelve universities is considerably 
more likely to go to Mass every week than would the typi¬ 
cal Catholic in the general population. Protestant church 
attendance is substantially under the average of the general 
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population of Protestants, though one-fifth of the Protes¬ 
tant students attend church every week in the top twelve 
graduate schools and almost half attend at least once a 
month. Interestingly enough, the percentage of Jews attend¬ 
ing the synagogue at least once a year is only 1 percentage 
point different in the graduate school population (62 per¬ 
cent) and in the general population. Thus one can say in 
summary that while there is some erosion in weekly church 
attendance among Protestants studying for Ph.D.’s at the 
top twelve graduate schools, there is no evidence of a nota¬ 
ble secularization of either the Catholic or Jewish respond¬ 
ents and that the general picture of church attendance and 
affiliation among the graduate students is one that indicates 
an astonishingly high percentage of religious behavior. 

TABLE 4 

CHURCH ATTENDANCE OF GRADUATE STUDENTS 
BY RELIGION (ORIGINAL RELIGION) 

(Percent) 


Church 

Attendance 

Protestant 

Catholic 

Jewish 

Weekly. 

21 

78 

1 

2 or 3 times a month . 

H 

4 

3 

Monthly. 

12 

5 

1 

2 or 3 times a year ... 

26 

9 

38 

Yearly . 

12 

0 

14 

Never. 

*5 

4 

38 

Total. 

100 

100 

IOI 

N. 

(5 10 ) 

(158) 

(180) 
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One might suspect that the graduate students in the 
“hard” sciences would be the most likely to have problems 
between their religion and their science. Table 5 indicates 
that no such close relationship exists across the three major 
religious groups. The Catholics in the “hard” sciences (phy¬ 
sical sciences and biological science) are more likely to be 
weekly churchgoers than Catholics in the arts and letters, 
while the reverse is true for Protestants. The Jews in the 
“hard” sciences are also the most likely to be among those 
who never attend religious services. The reason for the dif¬ 
ferences among Catholics may simply be sampling variation 
or may have to do with the fact that Catholicism has made 
its peace with Galileo and Darwin but not yet with Kant, 
Freud, and Comte. 


TABLE 5 

CHURCI-I ATTENDANCE BY RELIGION BY FIELD 
(Percent) 


Church 

Attendance 

Protestant 

Catholic 

Jewish 

Sciences 

Arts and 
Letters 

Sciences 

Arts and 
Letters 

Sciences 

Arts and 
Letters 

Weekly ... 

2 or 3 times 

16 

2 4 

89 

68 

1 

1 

a month.. 

*7 

*3 

— 

7 

4 

3 

Monthly .. 

2 or 3 times 

M 

11 

2 

7 

7 

8 

a year .. 

26 

2 5 

5 

*3 

3 ° 

4 1 

Yearly .... 

16 

10 

— 

— 

12 

17 

Never .... 

11 

*7 

5 

4 

45 

3 1 

Total 

100 

100 

101 

99 

99 

101 

N .... 

(198) 

(3 10 ) 

(64) 

(94) 

(73) 

(107) 
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The picture that emerges, therefore, from Tables 3, 4, 
and 5 is that of a graduate student population of which one- 
fourth belongs to no denomination and one-fourth goes to 
church every week. If there is conflict in the minds of these 
young people between their scholarship and religion, it 
would be presumed that those who are religious would be 
the most likely to have problems with the academic en¬ 
vironment in which they are studying and that therefore 
they would score lower on academic values, lower on plans 
for academic careers, lower on self-rating as intellectuals, 
and higher on dissatisfaction with the schools they attend, 
which, by hypothesis, should stand for values that cannot 
be reconciled with religious faith. 

Table 6 shows that whi le there is some slight support for 
such expectations, the religious students (Catholics who 
go to church every week, Protestants who go two or three 
times a month, and Jews who go once a month) are less 
likely to have an academic career (73 percent versus 79 
percent), and less likely to choose “working in the world 
of ideas” as a career value (78 to 89 percent). However, 
there is no difference in the choice of “opportunity to be 
original and creative” and m self-definition as “intellectual,” 
nor is there any difference in their evaluation of the schools 
they have attended. Furthermore, the religious students 
show no particular signs of emotional strain in their posi¬ 
tion. They are more likely to describe themselves as happy 
and have fewer worries than their nonreligious counterparts. 
There was only a slight difference in the proportion report¬ 
ing an “A” average. 
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TABLE 6 

RELIGION AND ATTITUDES TOWARD ACADEMIA 
(Percent) 


Attitudes toward Academia 

Religious’ 5 ' 

(32°) 

Non- 

Religious 

(5 6 4) 

Occupational values: 


86 

Original and creative. 

85 

World of ideas. 

78 

89 

College or university as career employer .. 

73 

79 

Rating school as “excellent” in: 



Research facilities. 

7 2 

6 3 

Curriculum. 

43 

43 

Students. 

38 

38 

Faculty. 

77 

78 

Self-description: 



“Intellectual". 

45 

47 

“Happy”. 

24 

*7 

“Liberal” . 

3 2 

37 

Average number of worries.. 

3° 

3-5 

Percent GAP “A”. 

10 

8 


* Catholics going to church weekly, Protestants two or three times 
a month, Jews once a month. (Those whose original religion was 
"other” are excluded.) N=24. 


On two of the items, therefore, there is a negative cor¬ 
relation between religion and academia. But the strength 
of the correlation is rather weak and does not establish any 
major conflict apparently for the vast majority of religious 
students. 

While NORC’s promises to the schools that participated 
in the study make it impossible for us to review data for 
individual institutions, we can say that the patterns re- 
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ported in these paragraphs persist through all of the twelve 
graduate schools and that no particular school seems to be 
more irreligious than any of the others. 

To some extent, the rather striking religiousness exhib¬ 
ited by these graduate students in the early 1960’s may be 
related to the appearance on the campus of large numbers 
of Catholic graduate students, apparently for the first time 
in the history of American higher education. This is not 
to argue that Catholics have increased the level of church 
attendance among other students. It is quite possible, how¬ 
ever, that the religious participation levels for Jews and 
Gentiles are about what they always were but that the in¬ 
clusion of many Catholics has substantially affected the 
proportion of the future academicians who are also church¬ 
goers. It may well represent a beginning of a major change 
in the composition of American academia if churchgoing 
Catholics in the future held as many major university ap¬ 
pointments as Jews. 

Table 7 indicates that the churchgoing Catholics are not 
very different from other graduate students in their values 
and career plans. They an; more likely to consider them¬ 
selves intellectuals than the nonreligious of all faiths, more 
likely to describe themselves as politically liberal, just as 
likely to plan academic carsers, just as likely to value origi¬ 
nality and creativity, and less likely to value working in the 
world of ideas. The last fact is the only evidence that there 
is any conflict between the ideals of secular academia and 
fervent Roman Catholicism, and it is slender evidence with 
which to substantiate the secularization theory. 
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TABLE 7 

RELIGIOUS CATHOLICS AND ATTITUDES 
TOWARD ACADEMIA 


Attitudes toward Academia Percent 

Values: 

Original and creative. 86 

World of ideas. 68 

College or university career. 79 

Self-description: 

“Intellectual”. 54 

“Happy”. 24 

“Liberal”. 47 

Percent GPA “A”. 8 

N. (121) 


How can one reconcile the apparent diversity between 
the statistical data reported in this section and popular im¬ 
pressions? These impressions are summed up by the edi¬ 
torial writer of the Christian Century who said that one 
needed only to talk to young people for five minutes to be 
aware that something important was going on. 

First of all, it might be remarked that the five-minute 
conversation was not exactly a sustained interview. Be that 
as it may, it might be that the measures available in the 
surveys we relied upon do not tap the dimensions of reli¬ 
gious restlessness and revolution that actually exist. Sec¬ 
ondly, it could well be that the revolutionary elites are so 
small that they do not turn up in a national sample. Those 
who have been seriously influenced by “atheistic” or “secu- 
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lar” theology may be too small a proportion of the national 
population of young peop le to effect any change in average 
figures of religious attitude and behavior. Thirdly, it may 
be that our impressions are based on the “dog bites man” 
approach to reality. Thai: most young people differ very 
little in their religious attitudes from their parents is not 
news and we do not notice it. But that some think very 
differently from their parents is news, and we do notice 
it, though the group that represents disagreement and 
change may be a very minute part of the total population. 
It is also possible, of course, that there may be dramatic 
changes between 1964 and 1965, when the data in this sec¬ 
tion were collected, and 1967, when the data were pub¬ 
lished. But as we have noted before, the sociologist is always 
skeptical of dramatic changes, because the general behavior 
of large populations tends to be relatively stable. When 
someone says to a sociologist that things have changed since 
the data were collected, he is forced to reply that they may 
have, but that there was no indication in his data that such 
a change was impending, and that he will be skeptical of 
it until he sees data as strong as his indicating that a change 
has occurred. It is also possible that considerable numbers 
of young people go through agonies over their religious faith 
but somehow manage to survive the agony without very 
much change in their basic orientation concerning religious 
doctrine and practice. Our data may indicate that while 
the crises of faith are more serious and more frequent than 
they were in the past, they are not yet necessarily the begin¬ 
ning of a loss of faith or departure from organized religion. 
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Nevertheless we are forced to assert, on the basis of our 
data, that while the problem of growing up religiously may 
be more acute in contemporary American society—or it may 
be simply more explicit—its ultimate resolution seems not 
to differ very much from that arrived at by the generations 
over twenty-five. 

There unquestionably are changes in patterns of religious 
behavior. There may have been, in the late 1950’s and early 
1960’s, something of a downswing in religious activities— 
at least if we are to use the annual Gallup poll data on 
church attendance as an indicator. In 1955 the percentage 
attending church on the Sunday before the poll was taken 
was 49 and in 1966 it was 44. On the other hand, the data 
we cited earlier show that between 1952 and 1965 there 
was an increase of eight percentage points in Catholics’ 
weekly church attendance and five percentage points for 
Protestants, with a decline of eight percentage points for 
Jews. It is a mistake, however, to make too much of either 
set of figures. For reasons we do not understand, there are 
cyclical patterns in religious behavior, with upswings and 
downswings apparently following each other at intervals 
of from five to ten years. In any event, church attendance 
in the middle 1960’s is higher than it was in the middle 
1930’s, and one would be as ill-advised to argue for a reli¬ 
gious revival on the basis of those statistics as one would 
be to argue for a religious decline on the basis of shorter- 
range statistics. 

It may be conceded, then, that the evidence available to 
us gives little or no sign of secularization taking place at a 
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rapid pace in American society. But what about European 
societies? In Professor Swanson’s words: “Surveys in Scan¬ 
dinavia, Italy, the Low Countries, Czechoslovakia, and 
Great Britain report that between 80% and 85% of adults 
are believers,” 6 a proportion somewhat lower than the 
United States, but not as overwhelmingly lower as one 
might expect. Professor Berger somewhat ruefully notes 
that in one poll in West Germany only 68 percent said they 
were certain there was a God, but 86 percent admitted to 
praying. 6 

Professor David Martin’s summary of the religious situ¬ 
ation in England provides some fascinating data. 7 In one 
study it was found that 

Of the doubters and agnostics and atheists, over a quarter say 
they pray on occasion to the God whose existence they doubt; 
one in twelve went to church within the past six months com¬ 
pared with one in three of those who say they believe in God. 
Over half the nonbelievers consider that there should be re¬ 
ligious education in schools. Of those who say they believe in a 
deity, one in five are definite in their assertion that they do not 
believe in life after death; one-half say they never go to church, 
and a quarter never pray, or pray only in church. Of those who 
don’t believe in a deity or are agnostics, nearly a quarter tend to 
think that Christ was something more than man. Of those who 
say he was only a man, one in five also say that he was born of a 
virgin. Nearly nine out of ten believe in God, while two-thirds 
believe that in some way Jesus was the immediate representative 
of God. One person in three says daily prayers, 60 per cent have 
some belief in prayer, and 50 per cent of those who do not go to 
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church still believe in prayer. Only one in fifteen wants to 
abolish religious education. 

In the course of a year, nearly one out of every two Britons 
will have entered a church, “not for an event in the life 
cycle or for a special personal or civic occasion, but for a 
service within the ordinary pattern of institutional religion.” 
Seventeen percent of the population went to church on the 
Sunday previous to the survey; 20 percent goes every other 
Sunday; 25 percent every month; and 40 percent every three 
months. 

The British data, when amassed in the rather striking 
fashion with which Professor Martin presents them, are 
quite surprising, at least for an American who is inclined 
to think of England as being a far less religious society than 
his own. Church membership and church affiliation in 
England may be less striking than in the United States, but 
basic religious convictions still seem to persist in great 
masses of the population. Professor Martin suggests that in 
England social class differences have a great deal to do with 
the lower levels of church attendance, particularly among 
the working class, who, as Martin wryly observes, are in¬ 
clined with some reason to view the Anglican parson not 
merely as a squire, but as a squire from the seventeenth 
century. Father Emile Pin makes a similar suggestion about 
the religious situation in France. One could conclude, there¬ 
fore, that in the United States and Holland, for example, 
social forces have combined to reinforce the high level of 
church attendance because religious observation and par- 
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ticipation are important means of social location and self¬ 
definition; while on the other hand, in France and England, 
social forces have produced exactly the opposite behavior, 
and one would lose both social location and self-definition 
if one crossed class lines and attended church too fre¬ 
quently. But religious faith of some sort, however vague, 
seems to persist despite these problems. 

Nor is nonaffiliation all that new. Historians of earlier 
religion in America point out that the overwhelming ma¬ 
jority of the population did not belong to or attend church 
until the time of the Wesleyan revival. In the year 1760 
there were allegedly thirty thousand atheists in the city of 
Paris. Professor Martin notes that London was a hotbed of 
religious indifference and nonobservance, even in the midst 
of the so-called “religious” seventeenth century. “We need 
only look at Hogarth to appreciate both the brutalized life 
of the London slums and the literally somnolent piety of 
the churches. The picture here is a long way from the 
orderly rural world of a squire like Sir Roger de Coverley 
presiding over a rural congregation.” Martin also cites the 
case of a village in the eighteenth century which had 401 
citizens but only 125 Easter communicants. 

Data out of the past are spotty and the data for the 
present are thin and sometimes contradictory. But it is diffi¬ 
cult, in the face of it, to conclude either (a) that reli gi ous 
nonobservance is something new, or (b) that current non- 
observance in European countries is a sign that the vast 
majority of men are loosening their hold on religion, or at 
least on some of the essential religious beliefs. One may 
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write this off as a residue of the past or as a persistent su¬ 
perstition, but the important fact to remember is that the 
residue persists and so does the superstition, and persists 
in large segments of the population. 

At the beginning of my career as a sociologist, one Cath¬ 
olic colleague dismissed me as a naive empiricist, as I 
remember it, because I argued that Catholics from Catholic 
colleges were just as likely to go to graduate schools as 
Catholics from non-Catholic colleges. I suppose every sur¬ 
vey researcher trotting out his tables filled with his beloved 
statistics is open to the same charge. Do we really believe 
that tables present “reality”? Do I really believe that the 
fairly substantial mass of data which I have gathered in 
this chapter really adequately analyze the nature of modem 
man’s religious problems and dilemmas? 

The only answer I can give is that of course I don’t, but 
when someone asserts that he knows many people who 
don’t believe in God, or that a far higher proportion of his 
friends don’t believe in God than are to be found in my 
national samples, I must respond that my national samples 
are representative and his samples are not. But the data 
presented in this chapter do not prove that religion is 
“healthy” today, nor do they prove that there is no crisis 
nor hypocrisy nor unbelief nor doubt nor anxiety. They 
really don’t prove much of anything, I suppose, but what 
they don't prove in a great big spectacular way is the secu¬ 
larization hypothesis, for the data have been considered as 
a test of the hypothesis and they do not support it. 

Man may have been more religious in the past—this we 
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do not know—more people than the 80 to 85 percent in 
the Western world who believe in God at present may have 
believed 150 or 200 years ago, but one wonders how many 
more. It is also possible that the first real impact of secu¬ 
larization is only now being felt, but it apparently has not 
been notably felt between 1952 and 1965 in the United 
States. Nor does the conflict between science and religion 
seem to be nearly as powerful on the campuses of the great 
multiversities as it should seem for the secularization hy¬ 
pothesis to receive any substantial confirmation. 

To put the matter somewhat differently: I am unaware 
of any existing empirical evidence collected by sociologists 
to provide anything but the most tenuous and marginal 
support for the secularization hypothesis. It has not been 
proven. And if it were such an overwhelming social develop¬ 
ment in the contemporary world, one would have thought 
that there would be at least some impact on the indicators 
of survey research, no matter how crude these indicators 
are. Therefore, if one is to project into the future on the 
basis of the only empirical indicators available to the soci¬ 
ologist, then one would be very hard put to it to project 
a decline in religion. If the trend, for example, in the 1952 
and 1965 studies were to continue for the next fifty years, 
American Catholicism would be, at least in its essentials, 
little different from what it is today (though Heaven knows 
how it might change organizationally). American Protes¬ 
tantism might be faced with some long-run erosion; Ameri¬ 
can Jews might not believe very much formally, but would 
be flocking to the synagogues with remarkable frequency. 
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The secularization hypothesis, then, when examined in the 
light of survey research data, must be judged with Sportin’ 
Life’s searching evaluation: “It ain’t necessarily so.” 

Or, in the somewhat more scholarly terms of Professor 
Huston Smith: 8 

How does it stand with the sacred? ... (1) More of the sacred 
persists than meets the eye. (2) What remains of the sacred is 
durable, sufficiently so that it is not likely to decline much 
further. (3) On the contrary, the sacred is likely to make a come¬ 
back; there are already signs of it. Thus the current low water 
mark of the sacred represents not so much a transition point in 
a long-range, irreversible trend as a temporary dip caused by a 
spiritual drought that another century could easily reverse. 

Professor Smith, then, is willing to go far beyond the evi¬ 
dence of the survey data and suggest that religion may be 
about to enter a much brighter era. 

Another indication of the persistence of the sacred can 
be found in the psychedelic revolution. When Tom Wolfe 
argues in The Electric Cool-Aid Acid Test that Ken Kesey 
and his Merry Pranksters are, in fact, a total religious com¬ 
munity, he is not engaging in mere rhetoric. Kesey and his 
disciples were engaging in behavior on their trips (whether 
in a bus or on drugs) that anthropologists of another planet 
would almost automatically categorize as religious. 

At the root of the emergence of the psychedelic is the 
end of scientific, democratic, secular rationalism and a re¬ 
turn to the primordial, instinctual, ecstatic irrationalism 
that was permitted and even encouraged in most preindus- 
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trial societies—the culture and the social organization which 
has made our economic abundance possible was designed 
basically to meet the emotional and spiritual needs of 
Adam Smith's Economic Man. It has not succeeded in its 
goals and, at least by the inhabitants of psychedelia, it has 
been found wanting for the service of other goals. Its ra¬ 
tional, civil, optimistic, individualistic citizen is, from the 
viewpoint of psychedelia, only half a man, a man caught 
in the “work-war-wed bag”; man who, as the Beatles put it, 
lives a dull, routine life. 

I’m not suggesting that the society of bourgeois economic 
rationalism is about to collapse, but I am suggesting that it 
is in serious trouble; an increasing number of its more sen¬ 
sitive younger members want to have no part of it, and see 
the madcap irrationalities of psychedelia as a highly desira¬ 
ble alternative. 

Let me quote a wide variety of very different observers 
to sustain this thesis of mine. In reviewing The Academic 
Revolution by Christopher Jencks and David Riesman, in 
the June 22, 1968, issue of The New Republic , Martin 
Duberman comments: 

Today’s student radicals are far more disenchanted than Jencks 
and Riesman. Their disgust with traditional procedures is 
grounded in a growing distrust of rationality itself, of the im¬ 
portance of gathering and transmitting factual information and 
technical expertise. They are angry because they know that their 
growth depends on more than the accumulation of information. 
The kind of growth they value—increased openness to a range 
of experience, emotional honesty, personal interaction—seems 
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actually threatened and compromised by additional proficiency 
in the manipulation of ideas and things. In a brilliant article in 
The Nation, Michael Crozier, professor of sociology at the Uni¬ 
versity of Paris, has recently put his finger on the source of cur¬ 
rent student unrest in this country: it is a rebellion against the 
new hyper-rationalist world, where the capacity for abstract 
reasoning is considered the gauge of human worth and the pre¬ 
condition for human happiness. Or, as Berger, one of the hippie 
heroes of “Hair 7 succinctly puts it to his teachers: “Screw your 
logic and reason / 7 The rationalist tradition, as the student rebels 
see it, has produced a race of deformed human beings, or rather, 
a race of thinking machines; heads (the old-fashioned kind) 
without bodies or feelings. The new generation does not wish 
men to become mindless; they wish them to become something 
more than minds. Unlike Robespierre, who enthroned reason, 
these revolutionaries search for a way to topple it . 9 

The most self-consciously esoteric of the rock and roll 
groups (and to date, probably the wildest of them, The 
Doors) are described by Jim Morrison, their vocalist, in 
Life . 

The sound of The Doors is primitive and mystical, the erotic 
rushes of the organ, the pirouetting of the guitar, the compulsive 
hide-and-seek of the drums, the dark green lyrics. The music has 
no meaning, just mood. “Rather than start from the inside / 7 says 
Morrison, “I start on the outside and reach the mental through 
the physical . 77 He seeks an unlicensed freedom “to try every¬ 
thing , 77 his mind playing host to angels and devils. He tries to 
share a catharsis with his audience.... He suddenly quotes Wil¬ 
liam Blake: “If the doors of perception were cleansed, man would 
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see things as they are, infinite.” Then adds, “We are The Doors, 
because you go into a strange town, you check into a hotel. Then 
after you’ve played your gig, you go back to your room down an 
endless corridor lined with doors until you get to your own. But 
when you open the door, you find people inside and you wonder: 
Am I in the wrong room? Or is this some kind of party?” 10 

A much more rational and empirical description of things 
is given by Professor Huston Smith: 11 

Item: Lest the preceding episode be discounted on grounds 
that it is precisely what one might expect from South¬ 
ern California, I choose my next one from more staid 
New England. Two years ago a group of eight MIT up¬ 
perclassmen formed a preceptoral group and asked me 
to be their instructor. It was to be an independent study 
project which the students were to conduct themselves; 
my role was to be that of adviser and consultant. Osten¬ 
sibly on Asian thought, it began respectably enough 
with standard texts from the Chinese and Indian tradi¬ 
tions, but, as the weeks moved on and the students’ 
true interests surfaced, the original syllabus began to lurch 
and reel until I found myself holding onto my mortar 
board wondering whether to continue the role of sober 
professor or turn anthropologist, sit back, and observe 
the ways of the natives. For natives in thought-patterns 
they were; far closer to Hottentots than to positivists. In 
the end the anthropologist in me triumphed over the 
academician, for I found the window to this strange and 
(in the technical, anthropological sense) quite archaic 
and primitive mentality irresistible. I cannot recall the 
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exact progression of topics, but it went something like 
this: Beginning with Asian philosophy, it moved on to 
meditation, then yoga, then Zen, then Tibet, then suc¬ 
cessively to the Bar do Tliodol , tantra, the kundalini, the 
chakras, the I Ching, karati and aikido, the yang-yin 
macrobiotic (brown rice) diet, Gurdjieff, Maher Baba, 
astrology, astral bodies, auras, UFO's, Torot cards, para¬ 
psychology, witchcraft, and magic. And, underlying every¬ 
thing, of course, the psychedelic drugs. Nor were the stu¬ 
dents dallying with these subjects. They were on the 
drugs, they were eating brown rice; they were meditating 
hours on end; they were making their decisions by I 
Ching divination, which one student designated the most 
important discovery of his life; they were constructing 
complicated electronic experiments to prove that their 
thoughts, via psychokinesis, could affect matter directly. 

And they weren't plebeians. Intellectually they were 
aristocrats with the highest average math scores in the 
land, Ivy League verbal scores, and two-to-three years of 
saturation in MIT science. What they learned in the 
course of the semester I don't know. What I learned was 
that the human mind stands ready to believe anything— 
absolutely anything—as long as it provides an alternative 
to the totally desacralized mechanomorphic outlook of 
objective science. Some may see the lesson as teaching no 
more than the extent of human credulity. I read it other¬ 
wise. If mechanomorphism is the truth, then indeed the 
students' behavior reveals no more than man's unwilling¬ 
ness to accept it. But if being is sacred, or potentially 
sacred, the students' phrenetic thrusts suggest something 
different. In things of the spirit, subject and object mesh 
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exceptionally. No faith, no God; without response, revela¬ 
tion doesn’t exist. It follows that the sacred depends, not 
entirely but in part, on man’s nose for it. Given noses as 
keen for the chase as were those students’, if the sacred 
lurks anywhere in the marshes of contemporary life, it is 
going to be flushed out. Or better—because it goes further 
in bridging the subject-object dichotomy—drives which 
are this strong help to generate the sacred. 

Smith goes beyond Duberman, beyond Berger, the hero 
of Hair, and beyond Morrison of The Doors, and explicitly 
suggests that the psychedelic phenomena are a search for 
the sacred. He is by no means the only one who makes this 
suggestion. Professor Albert Goldman of Columbia ob¬ 
serves that the Beatles are gurus because they “confront 
their audience with the most basic unbearable truth,” and 
The Doors are shamans, and that The Doors' leader, Mor¬ 
rison, is being particularly shamanistic in the most famous 
of The Doors’ recordings, a Thing called “The End”—a 
“happening” which concludes in a wild, oedipal fantasy as 
the singer kills his father and rapes his mother. Goldman 
also sees The Electric Circus phenomenon as a religious 
rite in his chapter “The Emergence of Rock,” in New 
American Review: 12 

. .. For all of its futuristic magic, the dance hall brings to mind 
those great painted caves such as Altamira in Spain where pre¬ 
historic man practiced his religious rites by dancing before the 
glowing images of his animal gods. 

Magnetized by the crowd, impelled by the relentless pound- 
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ing beat of the music, one is then drawn out on the floor. Here 
there is a feeling of total immersion: one is inside the mob, 
inside the skull, inside the music, which comes from all sides, 
buffeting the dancers like a powerful surf. Strangest of all, in the 
midst of this frantic activity, one soon feels supremely alone; and 
this aloneness produces a giddy sense of freedom, even of exulta¬ 
tion. At last one is free to move and act and mime the secret 
motions of his mind. Everywhere about him are people focused 
deep within themselves, working to bring to the surface of their 
bodies their deep-seated erotic fantasies. Their faces are drugged, 
their heads thrown back, their limbs extended, their bodies dis¬ 
solving into the arcs of the dance. The erotic intensity becomes 
so great that one wonders what sustains the frail partition of re¬ 
serve that prevents the final spilling of this endlessly incited 
energy. 

Goldman may seem to be exaggerating, as may Professor 
Richard Poirier of Rutgers University, in the August 25, 
1968, New York Times Magazine , when he says of the 
Beatles: 

“And the time will come,” it is promised in one of [the Beatles'] 
songs, “when you will see we’re all one, and life flows on within 
you and without you.” As an apprehension of artistic, and per¬ 
haps of any other kind of placement within living endeavor, this 
idea is allowable only to the very great. 

But it seems safe to assume that such a respectable journal 
as the New York Times Magazine did not think Professor 
Benjamin DeMott of Amherst exaggerating in his analysis 
of rock music: 18 
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But the chief need, perhaps, and there is no sense, incidentally, 
in pretending that only rock types share it, is relief from sig¬ 
nificant life-quandaries and guilt. And chief among the quan¬ 
daries is one that comes down roughly to this: I, an educated 
man (or adolescent), thoughtful, concerned, liberal, informed, 
have a fair and rational grasp of the realities of my age—domestic 
and international problems, public injustices, inward strains that 
give birth to acts of human meanness. But although I know the 
problems, and even perhaps the “correct” solutions, I also know 
that this knowledge of mine lacks potency. My stored head, this 
kingdom—my pride, my liberalism, my feeling for human com¬ 
plexity—none of this alters the world; it only exhausts me with 
constant naggings about powerlessness. What can I do? 

“Bring along your views,” says the rock invitation “Your 
liberal opinions. Your knowledge of atrocities committed by 
numberless power structures of the past. Your analyst's ideas 
about today's Oedipal hangup. Your own manipulative, cate¬ 
gorizing, classifying, S.A.T. braininess. You can not only cross 
the rock threshold bearing this paraphernalia, you can retreat 
to it, consult it, any time you want—by tuning back into the 
lyrics. No obligation, in this pop world, to mindlessness. . . . 

“But now if you'd like something else —if you want your free¬ 
dom, if you'd care to blow your mind, shed those opinions, 
plunge into selflessness, into a liberating perception of the use¬ 
lessness, the unavailingness, the futility of the very notion of 
opinionated personhood, well, it so happens to happen there's 
something, dig, real helpful here. . . .” 

What is being said is that the rock invitation offers the audi¬ 
ence a momentary chance to have it both ways: If I accept the 
invitation, I can simultaneously be political and beyond politics, 
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intellectual and beyond intellectuality, independent and beyond 
personal independence. 

So psychedelia takes man away from the ordinary into 
the really real which, as any reader of Mircea Eliade knows, 
is precisely what religions have always attempted to do— 
to transcend the finite, ordinary, and confused of their 
everyday life and bring man into touch with the basic 
realities of the universe. Whatever else it may be, psyche¬ 
delia is a religious movement. 

I am not, mind you, saying that it is merely a religious 
movement—it is certainly influenced by the “camp” of 
homosexuals, by many self-conscious and explicit psycho¬ 
analytic concepts, by a certain amount of psychotherapy, 
and also, like everything else in the United States, it is to 
be feared, by pure economic greed. But after the layers 
of greed, madness, psychoanalysis, and homosexuality are 
peeled away, there still is in psychedelia something pro¬ 
foundly religious, and it is, in its own way, a judgment on 
the failures of the Christian religions of Western society. 

Even Professor Berger seems at times to be not all that 
sure that secularization has carried the day: 

... a little caution is in order. There is scattered evidence that 
secularization may not be as all-embracing as some have thought, 
that the supernatural, banished from cognitive respectability by 
the intellectual authorities, may survive in hidden nooks and 
crannies of the culture. Some, for that matter, are not all that 
hidden. There continue to be quite massive manifestations of 
that sense of die uncanny that modem rationalism calls “super- 
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stition”—last but not least in the continuing and apparently 
flourishing existence of astrological subculture! For whatever 
reasons, sizable numbers of the specimen “modem man” have 
not lost a propensity for awe, for the uncanny, for all those pos¬ 
sibilities that are legislated against by the canons of secularized 
rationality. These subterranean rumblings of supematuralism 
can, it seems, coexist with all sorts of upstairs rationalism. 14 

Why this survival? Berger tips his hand, I suspect, to 
what he really believes when he says: 

... it is not unthinkable, after all, that in a world as poorly ar¬ 
ranged as this one, we may be afflicted with “needs” that are 
doomed to frustration except in illusion (which, of course, is 
what Freud thought).... [But] it is possible to argue that the 
human condition, fraught as it is with suffering and with the 
finality of death, demands interpretations that not only satisfy 
theoretically, but give inner sustenance in meeting the crises of 
suffering and death. 15 

Whatever the reason, the religious aura and the religious 
; terminology utilized in many of the movements that are in 
j. revolt against the scientific, rational, optimistic society 
would at least give pause to those who are predicting the 
demise of man’s religious inclinations. 

We are therefore permitted on both quantitative and 
qualitative grounds to be skeptical about the secularization 
hypothesis. Indeed, one might even go further and say that 
we are obliged to be skeptical about it. But what can we 
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say of the arguments in favor of the secularization theory 
that were advanced in the preceding chapter? 

First of all, it is easy enough to respond to Glock and 
Stark and the others who think that a “probably true” 
response means doubt. It may, but then again it may not, 
and for example when one says “probably true” to a propo¬ 
sition that the Bible is a literal word of God, one may be 
a doubter or simply be rather more theologically sophisti¬ 
cated. And when one says that he is not “absolutely certain” 
about the existence of God, he may simply be indicating 
enough sophistication to know that the existence of God 
cannot be sustained with the certainty of a mathematical 
theorem. Thus, the Glock and Stark data may indicate 
doubt or they may indicate a greater religious and theologi¬ 
cal sophistication. In the absence of comparative data from 
the past, we simply do not know, but it is naive to assume 
that there was not doubt, uncertainty, or hesitation in the 
past, and it is equally naive to assume that skepticism, un¬ 
certainty, and ambiguity became widespread only in the 
middle of the twentieth century—or for that matter, only 
in the middle of the nineteenth century. 

Similarly, one would be very wise to refrain from arguing 
to any conclusion from uncertainty about a “personal” God, 
because “person” does not mean quite the same thing now 
as it did at the Council of Chalcedon. To say that God is 
not a person can easily mean, and probably does mean for 
most people, that He is not a person as I am a person, for 
in modern parlance, “person” and “human being” mean 
practically the same thing. He who rejects a “personal” 
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God may simply be rejecting a highly anthropomorphic 
notion of God, a rejection which shows not doubt but the¬ 
ological sophistication. Sociologists and journalists who 
argue that the description of the Deity in abstract terms 
indicates a decline of faith would do well to consult the 
Summa Theologica of Thomas Aquinas, or the writings of 
St. John the Evangelist, for if ipsum, esse, and logos are not 
abstract terms, then nothing is. 

Furthermore, the Bultmannian notion that anyone who 
turns on the electricity or listens to the radio cannot believe 
in the mythical assumes that everyone who takes advantage 
of electronic progress is necessarily committed to the world 
view of a rather limited number of men who made the 
breakthroughs in basic research from which the radio and 
other electronic wizardry proceeded. One can use the radio, 
turn on an electric light, and be wildly, manically mytho¬ 
logical and superstitious. The scientific, rationalistic world 
view has by no means permeated the general population— 
not even the well-educated population. And indeed, it 
would seem from the current psychedelic revolution that 
the ones most likely “to cut out” on the scientific, rational¬ 
istic world view are those who have been exposed to it in 
its most sophisticated version—that is to say, the version 
to be found at Harvard, M.I.T., Columbia University, the 
University of Chicago, and the University of California at 
Berkeley. 

One may also grant that social institutions are not as 
overtly and obviously religious as they used to be. Robert 
Bellah. in a masterful essay, has pointed out that while the 
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United States is religiously neutral officially, we have never¬ 
theless evolved a civil religion built around the Constitu¬ 
tion, the Declaration of Independence, and in particular 
the Office of the Presidency, with its great mythic events, 
such as the Revolutionary War and the Civil War; its 
heroes and martyrs—Washington, Lincoln and, more re¬ 
cently, John F. Kennedy; its ceremonials, most impressively 
the inauguration of the President or his burial; and its 
religious vision, most particularly America as the New 
Eden, the New Canaan, the New Exodus People. So at 
least in the political sphere, if we do not have an established 
religion, then we have established a civil religion. Similarly, 
it is not clear (as we shall discuss in the next chapter when 
considering the controversy between Talcott Parsons and 
Thomas Luckmann) that religion does not still have a 
powerful influence in other areas of life indirectly through 
the conscience of its members. The involvement of the 
churches, for example, in both the civil rights and the peace 
movements would indicate that religion and religious ideals 
can still have a tremendous impact in areas of society which 
are officially and formally nonreligious. 

Finally, it seems to me that Professor Berger’s “sociology 
of knowledge” approach to secularization might helpfully 
be balanced by some social psychology. Man’s selective 
ability not to perceive, or to misperceive, things that he 
does not want to perceive is immense. The vast majority of 
human beings, even those who are allegedly well-educated, 
it is to be feared, have no particular desire to expose their 
religious convictions or their plausibility structures to the 
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threat that confrontation with a different set of convictions 
or a different plausibility structure might engender. Among 
those who are willing to take the risk of looking doubt and 
infidelity square in the face, there are many for whom the 
risk is not very great, either because the psychological needs 
that religions serve in their lives are so powerful that they 
are not inclined to give up their plausibility structure, or 
because their antagonisms toward their parents are so pow¬ 
erful that they are almost passionately eager to find a new 
plausibility structure. I would not be in any position to 
estimate what proportion of the adolescent or early adult 
population actually takes a critical yet balanced approach 
to the question of science versus religion, or even admits 
that there is a possibility of a confrontation between the 
two, and approaches this confrontation in a curious and 
unthreatened fashion. Even if we could find a sample of 
such young people (for I believe if the confrontation occurs 
anywhere, it will be during youth), we will then have to 
determine whether in fact the conflict of plausibility struc¬ 
tures is as unfavorable to religion as Professor Berger seems 
to think it will be. Until then, I trust he will forgive me if 
I am politely skeptical of his plausibility-structure conflict 
and of his theoretical argument which compels us to accept 
secularization as a fact—particularly in the face of over¬ 
whelming statistical data which does not support its factu- 
ality. 

If, then, there is no definitive evidence to support the 
secularization hypothesis, why is it so popular? It seems to 
me that there are any number of reasons for this; all kinds 
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of people—journalists (particularly those writing for reli¬ 
gious journals), religious leaders, professional viewers-with- 
alarm, and other insecure types—have a considerable 
amount of emotion invested in the proposition that the 
world is going to hell in the proverbial hand basket Sec¬ 
ondly, theologians feeling very much in the backwaters of 
the university world are frequently almost pathetically eager 
to prove that they are as enlightened as are their colleagues 
in the “real” sciences, who apparently are the people they 
have in mind when they speak of modem man. Exactly 
how many such “modern men” are going to be won over 
by such watered-down versions of traditional Christianity 
as, for example, Paul Van Buren or the Bishop of Wool¬ 
wich present may be an open question. But theologians and 
divinity school students frequently seem even more eager 
to profess their commitment to secularization than do their 
colleagues in other departments—a strange sort of envy, 
to say the least 

I think there is also, among certain religious writers, a 
rather snobbish contempt for the religion of the masses. 
Such religion—frequently called “culture religion” or “folk 
religion”—is “unenlightened,” “superstitious,” “conserva¬ 
tive,” and “fundamentalist,” all of which may simply be 
another way of saying that a typical Sunday morning con¬ 
gregation has yet to read Paul Tillich, much less Dietrich 
Bonhoeffer. The typical elite religionist is horrified by what 
he considers the “sluggishness” of the religious masses and 
will be very happy to see their form of religion rapidly van¬ 
ish from the scene. It is not quite clear, however, who 
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would provide the funds for the religionist’s tenured ap¬ 
pointment if there weren’t religious masses. 

But the most important reason for the secularization 
hypothesis being popular is the persistent belief in certain 
areas of the scholarly world that religion and science are 
incompatible. Here, at least, Professor Berger is right. In 
some parts of academia the plausibility structure is such 
that religion cannot even be considered, but is dismissed 
with the facile agnostic answer that one can neither prove 
nor disprove the existence of God or of the Transcendent. 
My own impression is that this plausibility structure is more 
widespread among the social scientists and the humanists 
than it is in the physical or biological sciences, although in¬ 
terestingly enough, the social scientists and the humanists 
are likely to fall back on arguments from what they take 
to be physics or biology to support their position. Perhaps 
the physical scientists and the biologists are less likely to 
be so certain about incompatibility because they realize 
what a chancy, uncertain, unpredictable thing the scientific 
quest really is. 

In addition, there is the fact that contemporary philoso¬ 
phy of language can make a very strong case for the inva¬ 
lidity of “God talk,” and that this allegedly “scientific” 
approach to the use of language seems to provide some kind 
of reassurance that there is a conflict between science and 
religion. In other philosophical eras such a jump from logic 
to reality would leave philosophical heads spinning, but this 
is a subject beyond the scope of the present volume. 

The relationship between religion and society has indeed 
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dramatically changed—not since the nineteenth century, 
nor since the fifteenth century, but at least as far back as 
the emergence of the world religions several centuries before 
the coming of Christ. As Talcott Parsons (whom we will 
listen to very carefully in the next chapter) points out, there 
is an evolutionary process at work in these changes. But it 
would be far more appropriate to attempt to sort out the 
highly complex relationships between religion and society, 
instead of spending our time predicting the demise of reli¬ 
gion, a demise which, as we said previously, has been pre¬ 
dicted many times in the past, always, at least to date, in¬ 
accurately. 

The tension between science and religion can hardly be 
denied, but it is beyond the scope of this volume and the 
competencies of this writer to suggest when or whether 
there can be a resolution of this tension. If the impression¬ 
istic evidence of Huston Smith is to be believed, there are 
signs, indeed, that the nonrational may be in the process 
of overcoming the rational, a prospect which Catholic 
Christianity at least cannot rejoice over. But the obvious 
conclusion that one must draw in this chapter is that 
whether or not there is a necessary, built-in conflict between 
science and religion, the overwhelming majority of people 
have not yet felt the tension to be so unbearable that they 
have been forced to reject the core concepts of religion. 
It is beyond the province of the sociologist to say whether 
some day they might. We can say that there is precious 
little evidence in the available situation to force us to con¬ 
clude that they will. But of course if one wants to make an 
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act of faith in such an eventuality, one may. Such an act 
of faith is hardly scientific. 
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Most of the sociological theorists who manifest their on¬ 
going interest in the sociology of religion are not directly 
concerned with the secularization hypothesis but are rather 
intrigued by the complex and fascinating nature of the rela¬ 
tionships between religion and society. Nevertheless, they 
are doing their work in a world where the hypothesis in one 
form or another is fairly popular. They are surely conscious 
of the nineteenth-century prediction that science would 
replace religion, so there is an implicit dialogue between the 
theorists and the supporters of the secularization hypothe¬ 
sis. Tire theorists are, by and large, not convinced. Thomas 
Luckmann and Peter Berger are the only two prominent 
writers of whom I am aware who would subscribe to the 
secularization hypothesis as it was outlined in previous 
chapters. Luckmann’s concept of secularization is an ex- 
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tremely sophisticated one, and coexists consistently with 
his assertion that religion is built into the human condition. 
So, while he may take a somewhat dim view of the future 
of the organized traditional churches, he is by no means 
willing to predict the decline of religion in the future, but 
rather suggests the emergence of a new social form of reli¬ 
gion. His friend and co-worker, Peter Berger, on the other 
hand, admits that the secularization mentality is wide¬ 
spread, but Christian that he is , 1 he sums up his reaction 
by suggesting that while secularization is a fact, its factu- 
ality does not mean that it is a true response to reality, and 
then proceeds to suggest certain “signals” of transcendence 
which prove that secularization is “wrong.” So Luckmann 
and Berger, each in his own way, end up by defining secu¬ 
larization in a fashion that means anything but the end of 
religion. 

Other theorists are apparently willing to grant much less 
to those who propound the theory of secularization. There 
are two main streams in contemporary sociology, running 
back to the two founders of the discipline. Max Weber and 
Emile Durkheim, both of whom were immensely interested 
in religion. The perspectives of these men are not opposed, 
necessarily, and the most recent writers, such as Luckmann 
and Berger, attempt to integrate the two. But it is difficult 
to affirm simultaneously Weber's insights and Durkheim’s, 
and there is some justification for considering the two tradi¬ 
tions separately, particularly because they each emphasize 
a somewhat different social function of religion. 

Durkheim was primarily interested in the “function” of 
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religion. Religion for him was the cement that held society 
together. It was man’s consciousness of the social forces 
which society brought to bear on his life; it was especially 
communal awareness of the “effervescence” which societal 
religious rituals produced. Religion was society’s conscious¬ 
ness of itself. The disciples of Durkheim, the most famous 
of whom was probably the Anglo-Polish anthropologist 
Bronislaw Malinowski, developed this insight somewhat 
further and argued that religion was a set of common con¬ 
victions, commitments, and rituals around which a society 
could organize itself and without which societal unity was 
not possible. Religion “integrated” society and preserved it 
from “disintegration” in times of stress and trouble. Mali¬ 
nowski, for example, was particularly expert in describing 
how religious ritual prevented society and its individual 
members from “disintegrating” when faced with the phe¬ 
nomenon of death. 

I would place in the Durkheim tradition the very influ¬ 
ential American writer on religion, Will Herberg, and the 
vast mass of imitators and disciples that his famous book 
Protestant-Catholic-Jew has produced. For Herberg there 
were really two kinds of religion in the United States: first, 
the “overarching religion of Americanism,” 2 which provides 
the values and rituals that cement together American soci¬ 
ety—values and rituals which Herberg thinks are empty of 
any meaningful Judaeo-Christian religious content; second, 
the denominational religion which operates within the con¬ 
text of the religion of Americanism. This “denominational” 
religion makes an American either a Protestant or a Catho- 
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lie or a Jew, and gives him a means of both self-definition 
and social location within the larger and more amorphous 
American social structure. One form of religion then pro¬ 
vides social integration and another form provides personal 
integration within the larger society. In both instances, 
however, religion is essentially a society-building apparatus 
which helps to create the framework within which men 
cooperate with their fellowmen. Herberg and most of his 
followers are highly critical of this American “culture” re¬ 
ligion because it does not seem to be “prophetic” enough. 
This issue is not relevant to the present volume, however, 
save indirectly. Herberg and his followers may not like 
American religion, but they don’t doubt its existence or 
staying power. 

It can be seen that within their tradition it is difficult to 
argue against the continuation of religion. A society can¬ 
not be held together without religion. There will always 
be a society, and Durkheim concludes, therefore, that there 
will always be a religion. Durkheim could have gone further 
and argued that religion will always generate a sense of the 
“sacred,” for the effervescence of the collective ritual action 
does bring man into contact with something he perceives 
as the totally other,” even though in fact it is nothing 
more than the social pressures which society itself generates. 
Some more recent disciples of Durkheim would probably 
be inclined to say that society can be held together by a 
set of conventions, convictions, and rituals that do not 
partake of the nature of the sacred. In other words, there 
may be a view of the ultimate nature of things common to 
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societies which deny its transcendence, or at least ignore 
it. I am unaware, however, of any theorist of this tradition 
who asserts that such a society has yet come to be. 

Max Weber, on the other hand, engaged as he was in a 
lifelong dialogue with Marxism, stressed the importance of 
religion as a “meaning” phenomenon. Weber did not want 
to disagree with Marx about the tremendous influence that 
the economic structure had on the rest of society. But he 
also was convinced that economics wasn’t everything and 
that the other structures, including “meaning” structures, 
influenced society and indeed influenced the economic 
order. His famous essay The Protestant Ethic and the Spirit 
of Capitalism was designed essentially to show that the 
“meaning” system which was a Protestant ethic had at least 
as much influence on religions of the capitalist economic 
system as capitalism had on the development of the Prot¬ 
estant meaning system. His later works on the religions of 
the Orient and on Judaism, as well as on American Puri¬ 
tanism, were really part of the same basic intellectual con¬ 
cern. So the Weberian tradition in the sociology of religion 
focuses more on the meaning function of religion. If one 
turns back to Professor Geertz’s definition of religion as 
cited in the introductory chapter of the present volume, 
one can see that Geertz’s definition makes little reference 
to the role of religion in holding society together and em¬ 
phasizes much more the role of religion in “formulating 
conceptions of a general order of existence.” 

Obviously, the meaning and belonging functions of reli¬ 
gion cannot be separated. We learn a particular system of 
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religious meaning from the society to which we belong, and 
the set of convictions which enables us to interpret the 
general order of existence also facilitates our participation 
in the society with others who hold the same broad con¬ 
ceptions. Religion as a social meaning is obtained from and 
reinforced with belonging, and religion as belonging gen¬ 
erates social meaning which enables us to cope with events 
that threaten either the structure of our own personalities 
or the structure of society. 

While in my judgment Geertz has given by far the clear¬ 
est presentation of the social role of religion. Parsons is the 
most influential of the present-day interpreters of Weber 
and also has directly addressed himself to the question of 
religious evolution and secularization. 

In a long essay in a volume honoring the work of soci¬ 
ologist Pitirim Sorokin, Parsons 8 takes sharp issue with 
Sorokin's notion that “Religiousness ipso facto implies 
otherworldliness, supplemented only by spontaneous altru¬ 
ism.” Parsons responds that “The predominantly this- 
worldly orientation to be found in medieval Christianity 
and in the 'aesthetic Calvinism’ as studied by Max Weber 
can just as validly be described as religious.” He then ap¬ 
plies his more general theory of action through the question 
of religious development and develops what I find to be 
the most useful theoretical perspective on the sociology of 
religion yet produced. 

Like all other aspects in the course of social, cultural and per¬ 
sonality development, it (religion) undergoes a process of dif- 
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ferentiation in a double sense. The first of these concerns 
differentiation within religious systems themselves; the second, 
the differentiation of the religious elements from the non-re¬ 
ligious elements in the more general system of action. In the 
latter context the general developmental trend may be said to 
be from diffusions of religious and non-religious components in 
the same action structures to increasingly clearer differentiations 
between multiple spheres of action. 

To translate the Parsonian prose somewhat, he is saying 
that in earlier times when societies were still quite simple, 
elements of belief and behavior that were directly religious 
and others that were not were fused together in undifferen¬ 
tiated structures; but as society became more complex these 
simple structures became differentiated into a complex of 
related but independent structures. Thus, in the primitive 
society there was no distinction between religion and the 
society; in the city states of the Mediterranean, religion was 
not distinct from the political structure, but the two of 
them were a least in part distinct from the rest of society. 
And as time went on, Church and state differentiated 
themselves, each assuming responsibilities appropriate to 
itself and operating with relative independence of the other. 
Thus as society becomes more and more complex, and as 
religion itself also becomes more complex and diversified, 
the religious components both of society and of the in¬ 
dividual personality became more and more differentiated 
from the rest of society. The process that others might call 
secularization, therefore, Parsons calls differentiation, and 
views it as not so much conflict between science and reli- 
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gion as the inevitable result of an increasingly more com¬ 
plex and specialized society. 

A critical religious event which ushered in the modern 
world, in Parsons’ view, occurred when: 4 

Luther broke through. ... to make the individual a religiously 
autonomous entity responsible for his own religious concerns, 
not only in the sense of accepting the ministrations and dis¬ 
ciplines of the Church, but also through making his own fun¬ 
damental religious commitments. 

But this “individuation” of religion does not, in Parsons' 
frame of reference, make religion any less important. On 
the contrary, one’s choice of a religious “meaning system,” 
or at least one’s application of this meaning system to con¬ 
crete situations, is now more important because it has be¬ 
come a matter for conscious choice. 

Parsons has applied the theory of differentiation to the 
family, arguing against those who saw the importance of 
the family declining in modern society. But in Parsons’ 
scheme of differentiation the family does not so much de¬ 
cline in importance as slough off responsibilities it previ¬ 
ously had in the more simple society, responsibilities which 
were not primarily familial. But the family itself survives, 
and survives with immense importance—perhaps even 
greater importance—because it is now free to play its prin¬ 
cipal role without having to assume responsibilities that 
are not properly its own; and its principal role is the social¬ 
izing of children and the facilitation of interpersonal be¬ 
havior between husband and wife. Similarly, religion has 
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not lost any importance because it has been stripped of 
what were, in effect, accidental functions. It is now able 
to concentrate directly on its essential function of providing 
a value system of ultimate answers and basic moral postures. 

Thus Parsons would argue that while many of the in¬ 
stitutions of modern society are not directly under the in¬ 
fluence of religion, and may not even acknowledge explicitly 
the ethical values of the Judaeo-Christian tradition, none¬ 
theless these institutions have, by the very fact that they 
have evolved from the process of differentiation in the 
society where the Christian ethic was strong, assumed into 
their structure many Christian ethical values. This is all the 
more true since those who operate in these non-ecclesiasti- 
cal corporate structures do have an ultimate system of 
meaning and value according to which they will make 
many, if not most, of their decisions as members of the 
other corporate structures. 

Note well that Parsons is not saying that all businessmen, 
social workers, lawyers, and doctors are always moral or 
Christian in their decisions; what he is saying is that to a 
considerable extent the structures in which they work took 
their origins from a more simple structure which was Chris¬ 
tian in shape, and that those who currently operate in these 
structures still, to a very considerable extent, operate with 
a world-view, a system of meaning and of moral value, 
which was shaped by the Christian and Jewish religions. 
Men may commit aggressive war, for example, but so they 
did in the ages of faith; but men also seek peace, and they 
seek peace on grounds that are implicitly, if not explicitly, 
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religious. Men may cheat and lie and steal, but they also 
condemn cheating and lying and stealing and strive with 
a greater or lesser degree of success to curtail these activities 
in the various structures of society, and they attempt to 
control them from motivations that are implicitly religious 
—at least to the extent that the motivations have been 
shaped by overarching religious value systems. Men, more 
or less successfully and more or less sincerely, try to help 
their fellowmen, and while they do so in the name of fear 
or of economic necessity or political opportunity, they also 
do so, at least in part, because of ethical considerations 
which are rooted in the Judaeo-Christian ethical traditions. 
The fact that they do so as the result of individual initiative 
rather than ecclesiastical decree seems to Parsons to repre¬ 
sent gain rather than loss. 

Thomas Luckmann’s position is similar to Parsons’, yet 
different in an extremely important respect Instead of de¬ 
scribing separation of religion from other structures of 
society as a differentiation, Luckmann sees it rather as the 
result of the inability of religious institutions to generate 
value schemes which were meaningful or relevant to those 
other institutions; hence, organized religion is now merely 
one of the competing value schemes that are operative in 
modem society. The “new social form” of religion, in Luck¬ 
mann’s viewpoint, is a combination, or perhaps a mixture, 
of elements from a number of different interpretive schemes 
—political democracy, Freudianism, familialism, and tradi¬ 
tional religion. These value schemes, in his judgment, are 
still very important because they do provide the interpretive 
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map which man needs to explain himself with reference to 
the rest of society. But such an ultimate explanation is 
necessary only in the familial and other interstitial areas of 
society which are not co-opted by the large corporate struc¬ 
tures such as occupation, profession, education, and gov¬ 
ernment. Traditional religion, then, has influence for 
Luckmann only as part, and perhaps not always the most 
important part, of the new social form of religion, which in¬ 
cludes many other interpretive schemes, and the whole new 
social form of religion operates only in areas of human life 
where the new corporate structures have not generated their 
own self-sufflcient value systems. 

As I read Luckmann and Parsons, there are two basic 
differences between them. Both agree that religion is pri¬ 
marily a meaning-giving system, an interpretive scheme. 
But Luckmann does not see traditional religion as any 
longer possessing a monopoly on ultimate interpretation, 
nor as having much influence on man’s activity in the large 
corporate structures. Parsons, on the other hand, as we 
have noted, thinks that religion does, at least indirectly, 
affect much of what goes on in the other corporate struc¬ 
tures, and I think would also be inclined to give far more 
importance to the remaining influence of the Judaeo-Chris- 
tian tradition than Luckmann would. 

The question is, to a very considerable extent, one of fact, 
and the data are not available for us to judge the fact. My 
own hunch is that the truth probably lies somewhere in 
between the two positions, leaning more heavily toward 
Parsons than toward Luckmann. The big American business 
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corporation, for example, engages in all sorts of socially en¬ 
lightened behavior, both inside itself and in relationship to 
the larger society. Such behavior can even be justified to 
some extent in terms of profit motivation, which is pre¬ 
sumably the basic principle of productive economy (the 
value system which in Luckmann’s framework the business 
corporation has generated for itself). 

This socially enlightened behavior can be justified to 
trustees and stockholders as redounding to the long-range 
financial benefit of the corporation. Furthermore, corporate 
survival is more important than maximizing profits, and 
socially enlightened attitudes and behavior are functional 
for survival. Yet the Parsonians here could make a response 
with telling effectiveness and demand of Luckmann’s dis¬ 
ciples why the corporation must be socially enlightened to 
survive. They could respond by saying that activities such as 
donations for higher educational institutions are functions 
of the corporation because they supply a steady stream of 
skilled personnel. One would not want to deny this, yet 
most large corporate grants to education do not automati¬ 
cally guarantee future personnel. On the contrary, many of 
the social activities of the corporation seem to be dedicated 
to enhancing the corporation’s public image rather than 
serving any immediate short-run purpose. The critical point 
for Parsonians, then, is that they are able to ask why it is 
necessary for a corporation to have a public image of being 
socially conscious or charitable. And the only reply one 
could make is that social conscience and charity have been, 
however imperfectly, institutionalized in the value system of 
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both the larger society and the nonreligious organizations. 
I think that this is precisely Parsons’ point: Modem man 
working in a large corporate structure which is infused to 
some extent with Christian values, and himself directed to 
some extent by the same values, may be behaving religiously 
a good deal of the time, though it is not always immediately 
clear to him that it is religious behavior, both because the 
influence is indirect and because it is implicit. 

I am not particularly satisfied with the reply that there is 
a good deal of hypocrisy in the large modem corporate 
bodies, be they political, economic, or educational. There 
was also a good deal of hypocrisy in any age or faith that 
one might choose to name. The medieval barons, for ex¬ 
ample, were presumably Christians and devout members of 
their church, but their behavior was motivated by a com¬ 
bination of Christian values and the functional requisites 
of economic and military survival with a good deal of 
rationalization mixed in. 

The final point of Professor Parsons’ theory should be 
noted at least in passing, since it is something of a response 
to Luckmann, although it was written before Luckmann’s 
book. To those who argue that the Christian ethical system 
has not been able to keep up with the demands of the 
modem world, Parsons replies with characteristic precision 
by saying that in fact there has been tremendous ethical 
progress within the Christian denominations in the past 
several centuries. The problem is not that there has not 
been ethical progress, but that the problems have become 
far more complicated; hence while Christian ethics are 
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superior to what they were, the problems with which they 
must cope have grown more difficult at a more rapid rate 
than the ethical systems have advanced. 

The dialogue between Parsons and Luckmann which we 
have outlined here is a fascinating one, and not at all un¬ 
related to the question of the future of religion. For if one 
sides with Parsons, one would be inclined to say that the 
Christian religions may have more actual influence on social 
behavior than they had in the past, for now religion exer¬ 
cises influence through the free choice of individual human 
beings rather than through an elaborate system of external 
social pressures. If, on the other hand, one sides with Luck¬ 
mann, one is ready to say (at least up to a point) that the 
actual influence of organized religion on human behavior 
has declined somewhat. 

Luckmann does not see religion vanishing from the scene, 
of course; quite the contrary. So depending on which view¬ 
point we take, we project into the future not the absence 
of religion, but rather, on the Parsonian side, a continuation 
of the Christian denominations, with perhaps an increase 
in their ethical influence; and on the Luckmann side, a con¬ 
tinuation of the denominations as part of a new social 
form of religion, with little influence of religious values 
beyond the ecclesiastical structure, the family, and in¬ 
terstitial areas of society. 

While the data are conflicting, my own inclination, as 
indicated previously, is to side with Parsons, and hence the 
projections I will make in the chapters to come will assume, 
at least minimally, the continuation of the present level of 
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influence of Christian values on the world beyond the re¬ 
ligious sphere. For those who would be more inclined to 
follow Luckmann, let me conclude this argumentation by- 
asking two questions: When, in the whole history of the 
human race, have religious bodies been as free to disagree 
with national policies as the American denominations were 
to oppose the Vietnamese war? and whatever the extent of 
their impact on the change of national policy, has there 
ever been a time when the churches have had even as much 
influence as they had in helping to shape the change in 
national policy? These may be the good old days. 

Perhaps the differences between Parsons and Luckmann 
are not, in the final analysis, very great. Both agree on sev¬ 
eral points: 

(1) Religion has no, or very little, direct influence on 
the nonreligious corporate structures of contemporary so¬ 
ciety. 

(2) Religion does have considerable influence, however, 
and that direct, on man’s more intimate relationships, be¬ 
cause there is a close link between the primordial ties of 
family and man’s ultimate interpretive scheme. 

(3) Organized religion does continue to be important to 
man, though it must compete with other ideologies in the 
marketplace of interpretive schemes. 

(4) Man makes his own choice in his interpretive 
schemes, at least within the constraints imposed by his cul¬ 
ture and his personality, and is not ipso facto by birth 
handed a ready-made interpretive scheme. 

(5) Despite this fact, however, organized religion does 
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make a major contribution to the formation of the inter¬ 
pretive schemes of a good many, if not most, people. 

Both Parsons and Luckmann, then, do not see a future in 
which there will be no religion, or even one in which there 
will be no organized religion. Parsons is somewhat more in¬ 
clined than Luckman to see the traditional churches having 
considerable influence in contemporary society. Further¬ 
more, whereas Luckmann could grasp the interpretive as 
suggesting that the religious voluntaryism of the contempo¬ 
rary scene actually represents a deterioration of the Judaeo- 
Christian tradition, Parsons actually sees it as religious 
progress. While neither author addresses himself directly to 
the question of the sacred or the transcendent, one could 
surmise from their work that Parsons would be more in¬ 
clined to argue that the sacred will continue to be a mean¬ 
ingful category of human existence, while Luckmann would 
see other non-sacral interpretive schemes not exactly re¬ 
placing the sacred entirely, but at least winning some be¬ 
lievers away from sacral interpretations. Thus if we rephrase 
the theoretical question to say: “Is religion becoming un¬ 
important?” both Parsons and Luckmann would say “No.” 
If we rephrase it to say: “Is the sacred becoming unimpor¬ 
tant?” Parsons again would say, in all probability, “No,” 
and Luckmann would say “Somewhat.” 

Both the theories we have discussed are intellectually im¬ 
pressive, and neither has yet been adequately tested against 
the available empirical data, although one can perhaps say 
in all fairness that, on the basis of the data available, points 
must be scored on Parsons’ side. But to some extent there 
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may be an element of “much ado about nothing” in the 
debate (a debate which, incidentally, the two authors have 
not carried on between themselves, as far as I know—I am 
not only the referee of this “debate” but also its promoter). 
Parsons’ brilliant student Clifford Geertz seems to imply 
that man’s ultimate interpretive scheme, willy-nilly, be¬ 
comes something pretty close to the sacred. According to 
Geertz, 5 it is the purpose of “religious symbols” to “estab¬ 
lish powerful, pervasive, and long-lasting moods and motiva¬ 
tions in men” which formulate “conceptions of a general 
order of existence.” According to Geertz, man is “least able 
to tolerate a threat to our powers of conception, a suggestion 
that our ability to create, grasp, and use symbols may fail 
us.” In other words, man must be able to interpret dis¬ 
organized and chaotic phenomena that impinge on his con¬ 
sciousness. He must have a system of meaning which can 
serve as a road map through his life. There are three points 
where chaos threatens to deprive man not merely of inter¬ 
pretations, but indeed of interpretability. Meaning is re¬ 
quired in times of bafflement, pain, and moral paradox 
—when man’s analytic capacities or his powers of endurance 
or his moral insights are pushed to their limits. Tire strange, 
the painful, the unjust, all have to be explained, or the 
world stops being interpretable. 

But these conceptions of the general order of existence 
are, in Geertz’s definition, clothed “with such an aura of 
factuality that the modes and motivations seem uniquely 
realistic.” In Geertz’s theory there are other forms of mean¬ 
ing systems—common sense, science, ideology, aesthetics. 
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But religion has a different aura from all of these. In his 
words: 6 

The religious perspective differs from the commonsensical in 
that, ... it moves beyond the realities of everyday life to wider 
ones which correct and complete them. Its defining concern, 
moreover, is not action upon those wider realities but accept¬ 
ance of them, faith in them. It differs from the scientific per¬ 
spective in that it questions the realities of everyday life, not 
out of an institutionalized scepticism which dissolves the world's 
givenness into a swirl of probabilist hypotheses, but in terms of 
what it considers wider, nonhypothetical truths. 

Rather than detachment, its watchword is commitment; 
rather than analysis, encounter. And it differs from art in that, 
instead of effecting a disengagement from the whole question 
of factuality, deliberately manufacturing an air of semblance 
and illusion, it deepens the concern with fact and seeks to 
create an aura of utter actuality. 

Religion, then, represents the “really real/' Its meaning 
system is imbued with “persuasive authority" and is 
rendered “inviolable by the discordant revelations of sec¬ 
ular experience." Ritual is the core of the religious symbol 
system because “In a ritual, the world as lived and the world 
as imagined, fused under the agency of a single set of sym¬ 
bolic forms, turn out to be the same world... ." 7 

So then religious moods and motivations are “uniquely 
realistic": 8 

But religious belief in the midst of ritual, where it engulfs the 
total person, transporting him, so far as he is concerned, into 
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another mode of existence, and religious belief as the pale, re¬ 
membered reflection of that experience in the midst of every¬ 
day life are not precisely the same thing, and the failure to 
realize this has led to some confusion, especially in connection 
with the so-called “primitive mentality” problem. 

Geertz is asserting, therefore, that in the religions an¬ 
thropologists know, the meaning systems which cope with 
those questions which cluster at the outer limits of inter- 
pretability are sacred—that is to say, they are linked in¬ 
evitably with something transcendent, really real, which 
takes man out of his ordinary life experience and which, in 
ritual or out of ritual, could frequently even be called 
ecstatic. While Geertz does not make the leap, it seems to 
me that one might suggest that any meaning system which 
attempts to cope with the problems of interpretability has 
a built-in strain toward the transcendent—even if the sys¬ 
tem does not address itself to the issue of the transcendent, 
or even quite explicitly denies the transcendent. I am not 
suggesting that everyone who professes one form or another 
of agnostic humanism has necessarily turned his own system 
of coping with the question of interpretability into some¬ 
thing that is transcendent—for something less ecstatic— 
but it does seem to me not implausible to suggest that in 
the ideology of the liberal humanist there are certain be¬ 
liefs and certain symbols which are inviolable, and his re¬ 
action when these beliefs and symbols are questioned is out 
of all proportion to the manifest content of the symbols. It 
has frequently seemed to me, as one who has for some time 
worked with the American Civil Liberties Union, that some 
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of the most ardent civil liberties enthusiasts are indeed 
highly religious people, and that the ACLU is their church. 
They have cloaked the principles and propositions and be¬ 
liefs of this organization with, to use Geertz’s words, “an 
aura of factuality that makes the moods and motivations 
seem uniquely realistic.” The fervent “psychoanalyst” or the 
fervent “scientist” or the fervent political radical can, al¬ 
most without any advance warning, become quite literally 
“ecstatic” about their own convictions. To argue that their 
faith in science or psychoanalysis or political revolution has 
become “really real” is merely, it seems to me, to state the 
obvious. When man pushes to the outer limits of inter- 
pretability, he also pushes toward the transcendent—or, to 
put the matter somewhat differently, from the ultimate 
interpretive scheme to the Ultimate. 

From the viewpoint of functional sociology, the distinc¬ 
tion between ultimate and Ultimate may be somewhat un¬ 
important. "Whether one’s means of coping with the final 
problems of interpretability involves the sacralizing ten¬ 
dency or not, it is still true that the meaning system plays a 
relatively similar function in man’s social behavior. And 
even if it is neither explicitly nor implicitly sacral, it is still 
very likely to be something over which man is ready to fight, 
and if need be, even die. Psychoanalysis, science, liberalism 
—all have their saints and their devils, their canonical rev¬ 
elation, their mythical events in the past, their unquestioned 
propositions, and their unassailable ethical beliefs. One 
need not, it is to be supposed, call them “sacred,” but can 
be content with saying, with Geertz, that they have “a 
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unique factuality.” So be it, then. The sacred or the tran¬ 
scendent, if it is declining at all (as we noted previously, the 
psychedelic explosion suggests that it may not be), is being 
replaced by new symbols that are clothed with “an aura of 
factuality that . . . makes them seem uniquely realistic.” 
The new religions, then, which claim to be non-sacral have 
rather few adherents and seem remarkably similar to the 
older sacral religions from the point of view of human be¬ 
havior, and seem to suggest not that the sacred has vanished, 
but rather that even in those who reject it, it survives in 
somewhat new forms. 

Modern man does not attribute many things to direct 
divine intervention, while his ancestors apparently did, 
though to what extent even the ancients really believed that 
lightning was Thor up in the heavens striking down his 
enemies may be problematic; but the “mysterious,” the 
“awesome,” the “totally Other,” or, to use Geertz’s some¬ 
what more neutral words, “that which challenges interpreta- 
bility,” still remains very much a part of the human con¬ 
dition. Man is still capable of ecstasy when he is wrestling, 
particularly in ritualistic fashion, with such dimensions of 
his life, and there is no evidence in the empirical data and 
no compelling reason from the best theorizing to say that 
the mysterious, the awesome, the uninterpretable are any 
less present in the human condition than they were in the 
past. Religious beliefs of some sort continue at high levels, 
and the growing revolt against rationalism in Western 
society suggests the appearance of new and perhaps deviant 
forms of the sacred. The boundaries between the sacred 
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and the profane, while they may be more precisely drawn 
than they were in the past when even distinction was not 
thought of, but it does not seem accurate to say that the 
sacred is unimportant because its function is now limited 
to coping with questions of ultimate interpretability (just 
as Talcott Parsons argues that it is not fair to say that the 
family is unimportant simply because it does fewer extra¬ 
neous things than it did in the past). 

So far in this chapter we have discussed the two major 
traditions of the sociology of religion, the second at some¬ 
what greater length than the first. As it was said at the be¬ 
ginning of the chapter, there is an obvious overlap in the 
two traditions, for the belonging function of religion and 
the meaning function overlap. We receive our meaning sys¬ 
tems because we belong to human communities, and the 
human communities are held together, at least in part, be¬ 
cause they share common meaning systems. In addition, 
religion is able to provide us with a form of belonging pre¬ 
cisely because it is belonging which enables us to share 
meaning with others and the meaning in itself is reinforced 
because it is a communal and not an individual meaning 
system. Yet the two functions are somewhat separate. I have 
argued elsewhere that an excellent predictor of the strength 
of organized religion in a given nation is the relationship 
between the meaning and the belonging function—that is 
to say, if, in a given country, one’s belief also confers upon 
one social- and self-definition over against others, then the 
belief is likely to be more elaborate and the organizational 
commitment flowing from the belief more vigorous. In 
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religiously pluralistic societies, therefore, orthodoxy rates, 
as well as church membership and church attendance rates, 
will be higher than they are in societies where there tends 
to be either officially or unofficially a single religion, or 
where the identification of religion and social class makes 
social class available as an alternative means of self-defi¬ 
nition. 

The United States, Canada, Ireland, parts of Germany, 
then, are societies where the measures of orthodoxy and 
organizational commitment will be higher than they would 
be in countries like Spain, France, England, and Scandi¬ 
navia. The level of orthodoxy and of religious involvement 
is to some extent determined not by how scientific or in¬ 
dustrial a country is, but rather by the social and historical 
experience that it has had, and particularly by whether it is 
religiously pluralistic or not. The paradox is a powerful one. 
Religious pluralism, so feared by the ardent defenders of 
orthodox}', turns out to be its best guarantee. 

Furthermore, in precisely those societies where, because 
of religious pluralism, there is somewhat higher explicit 
orthodoxy and more organizational involvement, religious 
groups are also most likely to produce an elaborate institu¬ 
tional structure, including not only schools and hospitals 
but also publishing firms, universities, magazines, news¬ 
papers, and bureaucracy. While it is fashionable to criticize 
such institutional manifestations, it also should be realized 
that in their absence a critical and sophisticated religious 
elite will also be absent. It is in the religiously pluralistic 
countries, therefore, that one can expect religion to have its 
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greatest intellectual and social vitality, self-criticism to be 
the most active, and motivation to adjust to the changing 
social reality the strongest. Something of a multiplier effect 
is at work: it is precisely in those countries where religion 
is most vigorous that the organizational mechanisms appear 
which tend to maintain and reinforce the vigor; while it is 
precisely in those countries which lack vigor to begin with 
that one fails to find the institutional structures to stir up 
any sort of prophetic restlessness. One need only compare, 
let us say, Scandinavian Lutherans in the United States and 
Scandinavian Lutherans in Scandinavia to note the dif¬ 
ference. 

My own somewhat minor contribution, then, to the 
theory of the sociology of religion is to argue that the shape 
of organized religion in modem Western society is, to a 
considerable extent, determined by the relationship between 
the meaning and belonging functions of a specific religious 
tradition in a specific social context. 9 1 further suggest that, 
paradoxically, it will turn out to be precisely in those coun¬ 
tries where religion is most likely to play a self-defining role 
(Herberg's much abused “Culture of Religion”) that re¬ 
ligion will be most likely to generate a critical, prophetic, 
and progressive elite. 

The first three chapters of this volume about the future 
of religion have been explicitly negative in their intent. 
The secularization hypothesis was examined as a possible 
basis for projection into the future and found unsatisfactory, 
at least in its more simple forms, for both empirical and 
theoretical reasons. However, in our consideration of the 
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secularization hypothesis, I believe we have also outlined 
enough information about the present state of religion to 
enable us to make a positive description from which we can 
project into the future. 

Religion is man’s attempt to provide ultimate explana¬ 
tions of life; in most instances it is a communal explana¬ 
tion, although he also makes it uniquely his own. In this 
ultimate explanation there is a strain toward the ecstatic 
and the transcendent. In addition to providing him with 
an explanation—or more precisely, in the very act of pro¬ 
viding an explanation—of the ultimate, religion also fur¬ 
nishes man with a primordial criterion for identifying with 
others and for defining himself over against others. In earlier 
and more simple societies religion as a meaning system and 
religion as a social organization were only vaguely distinct 
from other culture systems and social organizations. Reli¬ 
gion, mysticism, science, art, and polity were all very closely 
identified with one another; but as society grew more elabo¬ 
rate and complex, differentiated social institutions emerged 
which specialized in one or the other dimensions and re¬ 
fused to belong to the total conglomerate. Religion then be¬ 
came a specialized institution and a specialized meaning 
system distinct from and sometimes in conflict with other 
institutions and other value systems. Its conflicts both with 
the state and with science have been particularly marked. 
Nevertheless, religion continues to influence the other struc¬ 
tures of society both because most social agents still have 
their ultimate value systems shaped more or less by the tra¬ 
ditional religion and because most social institutions are 
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rooted in a culture which was more or less formed by tradi¬ 
tional religion. As religion has become distinct from other 
social institutions and other cultural systems, the individual 
religionist has become more of an independent consumer 
of religious ideologies and also an independent moral agent 
which, as Talcott Parsons points out, is the important con¬ 
tribution of Protestantism for the development of the 
Western religious tradition. The individual chooses his own 
church more or less freely and determines the extent to 
which he will accept the church’s teachings and the church’s 
religious obligations. He determines also to what extent he 
will honor his religious ideals in life outside the religious 
structure, since the religious organizations can no longer 
exercise compulsion to obtain his compliance. If the values 
of the larger society are the same as those of a religious 
organization (against defrauding the poor or the widows, 
for example), then society is as likely to impose religion’s 
ethical demands on him as it was in the past, and perhaps 
more so. 

But the differentiation of structures and the religious 
liberation of the individual have not meant a decline in the 
importance of religion. Men are still in awe of the mysteri¬ 
ous, the uninterpretable; while the mysterious may not be 
coterminous with life any more, it is still at the core of life. 
Faith, superstition, magic, ritual, often in strangely trans¬ 
muted forms, persist in society, and there is no empirical 
evidence to indicate that they influence appreciably fewer 
people than they did in the past. Whatever empirical data 
are available suggest the persistence of both faith and super- 
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stition, and also, in some countries, very high levels of re¬ 
ligious practice, with little change in the time periods for 
which empirical data are available. 

The prosperity of religious organizations seems generally 
to be independent of scientific and technological advance¬ 
ment (at least in the North Atlantic nations ); it seems to be 
related rather to social and historical circumstances. The 
religious organization prospers in those countries where 
it has become effective as a means of self-definition, and 
particularly in those countries where it has managed to 
become identified with ethnic background. It is less pros¬ 
perous in countries where there is an established church or 
where religious organizations in general have become identi¬ 
fied with the middle and upper class. 

New humanistic religious forms are evolving. Some of 
them have merged with traditional religions (for example, 
the strange love affair between religion and psychiatry) and 
others have remained more independent (though even re¬ 
ligion and science have carried on a long flirtation). But 
even these new religious forms have a strong tension toward 
sacralizing themselves. Furthermore, where they attempt to 
maintain a distinction betweeen themselves and traditional 
religion, they appeal to very small minorities. Hypocrisy, 
unbelief, agnosticism, atheism and indifference are not rare 
in modern society and they may be even more common 
than they were in other eras, but the available anthropologi¬ 
cal evidence suggests that they were not so very uncommon 
in other eras either. 

If we focus on the United States, we must also note that 
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American religion, as Seymour Martin Lipset and others 
have said, has shown a remarkable ability for combining 
the secular with the sacred for the whole history of the 
nation. Given the size of American society and its com¬ 
plexity, it is possible for American religion to contain within 
itself a vast number of seeming contradictions. There is a 
general religion of Americanism, or a civil religion, to use 
Robert Bellah’s phrase, which ties together the social struc¬ 
ture around the office of the presidency and the revealed 
wisdom of the Constitution. But this established religion 
has within it values that can be used—as they have been 
both by the civil rights and the peace movements—to 
severely criticize the failings of American society. There is 
furthermore a vast amount of superstition, magic, and folk 
religion in the United States, but also, in the divinity schools 
and seminaries, an extremely sophisticated and modernistic 
version of religion. There is religious conservatism in many 
grass roots congregations, but also religious radicalism in 
areas of social conflict and disorder. Radical fundamental¬ 
ism is in open conflict with liberalism that is at times 
almost undistinguishable from secular humanism. 

American religion is basically activist, yet the majority of 
the Trappists in the whole world are American, and one 
must not forget the utopian community tradition in Ameri¬ 
can Protestantism. American religion is very much a part 
of the Establishment (to use a term that sociologists know 
corresponds to no existing reality) but is also severely 
critical of the Establishment. It is institutional, but at 
present it is producing its own underground. 
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In conclusion, I would like to suggest that the seculariza¬ 
tion hypothesis so beloved by graduate students, theology 
professors, and Catholic journalists could be usefully set 
aside. Whatever relevance it has as a model for considering 
the present or projecting the future is also contained in 
Talcott Parsons’ differentiation model, and this latter con¬ 
tains none of the evolutionary or value connotations which 
the secularization model contains. We would be much bet¬ 
ter advised if we were ready to agree with Emile Durkheim 
that on the basis of the present data and the theories cur¬ 
rently available to us, there will “always be a religion.” We 
could then turn our attention to an analysis of what is ac¬ 
tually going on in religion at the present time and where it 
seems to be heading. 
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2 A first cousin, perhaps, to Bellah’s “Civil Religion,” but Bellah 
has a great deal more respect for civil religion than Herberg does for 
the religion of Americanism. 

3 Talcott Parsons, “Christianity in Modern Industrial Society,” 
in Edward A. Tiryakin (ed.). Sociological Theories, Values, and 
Socio-cultural Change (New York: Free Press, 1963). 

4 Ibid. 

5 Clifford Geertz, “Religion as a Cultural System,” in Donald R. 
Cutler (ed.), The Religious Situation (Boston: Beacon Press, 1968), 
643. 

6 Geertz, op. cit., 668. 
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7 Ibid., 669. 

8 Ibid., 677. 

9 The difference between the behavior of American Jews and 
American Gentiles (with the former moving up on measures of re¬ 
ligious participation and down on measures of religious orthodoxy) 
is explained, I think, by the somewhat different tradition of the re¬ 
lationship between meaning and belonging in Judaism. 


The Future of Theology 


Wherever divinity school faculty members gather these 
days, there is likely to arise a sympathetic discussion of the 
plight of Harvey Cox and William Hamilton, for these 
two “radical’' theologians were the prophets of one of the 
shortest-lived theological fashions in recent memory. Cox’s 
The Secular City contribution to the optimistic secularist 
fashion survived a little longer, but according to at least one 
theologian friend of mine, the “death of God” movement 
lasted from Selma to Watts. 

The bright hopes of a secular millennium in which the 
radical theology found its origin were naive. The fervent 
religious enthusiasm of Selma was scarcely justification for 
believing that the Kingdom of God had come upon earth. 
Nor were the fires of Watts, Detroit, Newark, Chicago, etc., 
etc., necessarily signs that we could expect the Parousia on 
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the morrow. The relevant point, however, according to my 
divinity school friend, is not that the secularist theologians 
were optimistic, but that they lost their secular optimism so 
soon. Harvey Cox has gone on to liturgy and eschatology, 
leaving the celebration of the secular city to others, and 
William Hamilton has grown silent. The lesson, according 
to my colleague, is that he who tries to be too relevant may 
not only be forced to change quickly, but he may also lose 
something valuable in the change. 

Peter Berger is somewhat less charitable than my divinity 
school acquaintances. 1 

The relevancies they proclaim are, almost by definition, ex¬ 
tremely vulnerable to changing fashions and thus of gener¬ 
ally short duration. As a result, the theologian (or, of course, 
any other intellectual) who seeks to be and remain “with it,” 
in terms of mass-communicated and mass-communicable rele¬ 
vance, is predestined to find himself authoritatively put down 
as irrelevant very soon. Those who consider themselves too 
sophisticated for mass culture take their cues on relevance and 
timeliness from an assortment of intellectual cliques, which 
have their own communications system, characterized by fash¬ 
ions that are more intolerant but hardly more durable than 
those of the mass media. In this country the maharajas of the 
world of true sophistication are mainly individuals whose bap¬ 
tism in secularity has been by total immersion. The theolo¬ 
gian who wants to take his cues from this source is unlikely 
even to be recognized short of abject capitulation to the re¬ 
alities taken for granted in these particular circles—realities 
hardly conducive to the theological enterprise in any form. But 
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even he who is ready for such capitulation should be cautioned. 
Intellectuals are notoriously haunted by boredom (they like to 
call this “alienation” nowadays). Our intellectual maharajas 
are no exception, if only because they mainly talk to each other. 
There is no telling what outlandish religiosity, even one drip¬ 
ping with savage supematuralism, may yet arise in these groups, 
which will once more leave our theologian where he started, 
on the outside of the cocktail party, looking in. 

But Berger also understands that behind the theological 
fads there lurks an honest human emotion—the search for 
meaningful commitment. Berger is not opposed to meaning¬ 
ful commitment, but he does not confuse it with theology. 2 

The self-liquidation of the theological enterprise is under¬ 
taken with an enthusiasm that verges on the bizarre, culminating 
in the reduction to absurdity of the “God-is-dead theology” and 
“Christian atheism.” It is no wonder that even those clergy, 
younger theologians, and, with particular poignancy, theological 
students who are not simply eager to be “with it” in terms of 
the latest ideological fashions are afflicted with profound malaise 
in this situation. The question “What next?” may sometimes 
be the expression of an intellectual attitude geared to fads and 
publicity; but it may also be a genuine cry de profundis. In the 
American situation the option of political activity, made morally 
reasonable by the unspeakable mess of our domestic and inter¬ 
national affairs, can serve as a welcome relief, a liberating “leap” 
from ambiguity to commitment. I do not for one moment wish 
to disparage this option, but it should be clear from even moder¬ 
ate reflection that the fundamental cognitive problem will not 
be solved in this manner. 
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The whole situation gets terribly complicated, because I 
am informed that it is now out of fashion even to criticize 
theological fashions. It is now unfashionable to mention 
the shift from neo-orthodoxy to neo-liberalism to neo¬ 
eschatology. In other words, it is not fashionable to mention 
fashions. But fashionable or not, the fashions are likely to 
continue, as theology scrambles around, sometimes desper¬ 
ately and sometimes pathetically looking for its proper place 
under the sun. 

What is going on, of course, is dialectic between forces 
which, on the one hand, we might call “conservative,” 
“orthodox,” “fundamental,” and on the other, “liberal,” 
“progressive,” and “modernistic.” This is not a new dia¬ 
logue in theology, and it is interesting to note that the Uni¬ 
versity of Oxford at one time burned the collected works 
of St. Thomas Aquinas on the grounds that he was too 
modern (because he had attempted a “relevant” dialogue 
with the Arab Aristotelians). This dialectic has been ac¬ 
celerated in the last century and a half because of the per¬ 
ceived threat to religion and theology in modem times. 
Liberalism seems to have had the upper hand in the early 
part of the present century with the great Karl Barth tip¬ 
ping the scales in favor of orthodoxy in the second quarter 
of the century and Paul Tillich’s Grand Compromise of an 
existentialist theology achieving popularity in the years 
after the Second World War. The rapid shift in fashions 
in the 1960’s (from year to year one was never sure whom 
to quote—Barth, Tillich, Bonhoeffer, Altizer, or Molt- 
mann) may well be explained by the fact that no intel- 
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lectual genius of the ilk of Tillich or Barth has arrived to 
replace these prophetic figures. 

Catholicism has managed to avoid the dialectic between 
the conservatives and progressives in theology by the rather 
simple expedient of freezing theology in the state it was in 
at the time of John of St. Thomas. But with the close of the 
Second World War, and more particularly with the Vatican 
Council, the theological freeze came to an end, and pre¬ 
sumably Catholicism will be subjected to the dialectic once 
again, as it was in the years before the Reformation. How¬ 
ever, die great theological names in Roman Catholicism at 
the present time—Kiing, Rahner, and Teilhard de Chardin 
(who was a theologian, although he may have denied it) 
—are essentially middle-of-the-roaders, quite traditional in 
their conclusions but more or less progressive in their style 
and method. 

My point in discussing the theological dialectic is to 
suggest that anyone who projected, say in 1910, the com¬ 
plete success of theological liberalism and in 1930 the com¬ 
plete success of neo-orthodoxy, or in the early 1960’s the 
complete success of theological radicalism would have been 
quite wrong. He would have merely fastened himself to 
one pole of the theological dialectic and concluded that the 
dialectic was over. But it has never stopped in the past, and 
there seems very little reason to think that it will stop in the 
future. The nature of the theological enterprise seems to be 
that one tries simultaneously to honor and respect the tra¬ 
ditions of the past and reinterpret these traditions in re¬ 
sponse to the demands of one’s own situation. Apparently 
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the dialogue between what is “received” and what is “per¬ 
ceived” is built into not merely the theological condition 
but the human condition. As Edward Duff has put it, we 
are all bom either little Tories or little Whigs. 

Therefore the first projection to be made about the 
future of theology is that the dialogue between theological 
Tories and theological Whigs will still be going on in the 
year 2000 and presumably in the year 3000. It would follow 
that orthodoxy or neo-orthodoxy are by no means doomed. 
Quite the contrary. The attempt of theological liberals to 
rewrite Christianity so that it will be acceptable to modem 
“science” has been conspicuously unsuccessful. The result 
of such efforts, as for example, Bishop Robinson’s Honest to 
God approach, is frequently a watered-down version of 
Christianity which is unacceptable to most Christians and 
unconvincing to most scientists. At some point in the future 
it is not unlikely that this attempt to play marriage broker 
between religion and science will be abandoned by theo¬ 
logians, though it would doubtless be expecting too much 
to think that such a happy event will occur in the next 
hundred years. However, what does seem possible is that 
more scholarly approaches to both theology and the rela¬ 
tionships between theology and other disciplines will gradu¬ 
ally substitute for polemical controversy which attempts to 
refute either religion or theology. 

It seems very likely that if the polarization between 
science and religion is ever to be resolved, it will be re¬ 
solved only when dispassionate scholarship replaces prose¬ 
lytizing—on both sides. 
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I am inclined to believe that such a development will take 
place in the relationship between theology and the social 
sciences more quickly than it will between theology and the 
physical sciences, for the cosmology and the evolution with 
which men like Bishop Robinson are trying to dialogue has 
long since been abandoned by the biologists and physicists, 
and the work that these latter are presently engaged in is 
far too complex for any but the most sophisticated theo¬ 
logian to grasp. On the other hand, we social scientists are, 
despite the determination of some of our members to be as 
obscure as possible, still operating at a level of intellectu- 
alization that almost anyone can understand. Furthermore, 
even though I suspect that most of the senior faculty of the 
social science departments at many universities are hesitant 
agnostics, there is little tendency for them to engage in 
polemics against religion. Sociologists of religion, for ex¬ 
ample, are not those who are pushing the secularization 
hypothesis; if anyone is doing it, it is the theologians. Fur¬ 
thermore, the “unit ideas” with which many modem theo¬ 
logians are wrestling—person, community, relationship— 
are also ideas with which, if they were not introduced into 
contemporary consciousness by social science, the social 
scientists are at least quite familiar. Thus it seems safe to 
project that even if the age-old conflict between science and 
religion is not resolved in the social sciences in the next 
century, there will nonetheless be considerable interchange 
between theology and the social sciences.® 

While it therefore seems likely that the ongoing dialectic 
between fundamentalist and modem, between liberal and 
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orthodox, will continue in theology, there will still be con¬ 
siderable enrichment of theological enterprise because of 
the fruitful dialogue between this enterprise and social 
science—between now and the year 2000 (and beyond). At 
the present time, we have not progressed beyond the mere 
gathering of “raw material” for such dialogue. The relatively 
happy relationship that has existed between religion and 
psychiatry, for example, has taken place at a rather low 
level of generalization, with both sides frequently doing 
little more than exchanging happy sounds about human 
“growth potential.” But I do not believe that the theo¬ 
logians have yet listened very seriously to what existentialist 
psychologists and other clinicians have said about the dy¬ 
namics of personality growth and about the necessity for 
trust, openness, and affection in the growth process. It seems 
to me, as a nontheologian, that if they had listened closely 
to what was being said, they would have found much 
resonance in their own theological tradition, and we would 
have the beginnings of a much better developed theology of 
the human personality than we have now. 

Nor, despite the vast literature on the subject, do the 
traditional religions seem to have coped very adequately 
with the tremendous breakthrough in understanding of 
human sexuality that Sigmund Freud made possible. Fre¬ 
quently, on the contrary, it seems that the only response 
theologians have made has been the attempt of certain 
divines to justify almost every form of sexual deviancy con¬ 
demned in the past, including even some which, it seems 
to me, Sigmund Freud would have viewed with dismay. 
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Yet, given the pervasive sexual symbolism of the Judaeo- 
Christian scriptures in the Christian liturgy, one finds one¬ 
self wondering why there has not been much more original 
and creative theologizing about sexuality. Tire raw materials 
are there both in the religious tradition and in the work 
of the Freudians and neo-Freudians. But Puritanism still 
seems to be a hang-up, either because the theologians are 
unable to respond to the sexual symbolism within their own 
religion or because they feel the need to be punished for 
past Puritanism by justifying, if at all possible, adultery, 
fornication, homosexuality, and, if need be, sado-masochism 
and bestiality. 

To project into the future a dramatic increase in theo¬ 
logical concern with personality and sexuality is not too 
risky, even though only the raw material for such theologiz¬ 
ing seems to be at hand. These two subjects are so much a 
part of the intellectual ferment in the contemporary world 
and so pervasive in the Judaeo-Christian tradition that it 
seems impossible for the most gifted theologians to be able 
to avoid them. I would be tempted to crawl out on a limb 
and say that in these two areas (or perhaps there is only one 
area) one might confidently expect the most important 
theological breakthroughs by the year 2000. 

Perhaps sexuality and personality as subjects for theol¬ 
ogizing are part of a more comprehensive element of in¬ 
tellectual concern which might be called “anthropology”— 
in the European sense of the word, meaning a philosophy 
of men. The social scientists have provided us with an im¬ 
mense amount of information about human life and human 
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relationships. If theologians would cease being threatened, 
or alternatively, overjoyed by the relatively inefficient sec¬ 
ularization model, they might be able to break through 
to a consideration of the implications for the understanding 
of man in the advances of the behavioral sciences. Curiously 
enough, it is the sociologist Peter Berger who, in my judg¬ 
ment, has done the most to point the way toward such a 
“theological anthropology.” 

In his A Rumor of Angels, Berger examines the human 
condition through the eye of a trained sociologist to un¬ 
earth certain “signals of transcendence” which, I should 
think, should be very exciting to theologians. Analyzing 
play, humor, trust, passion for justice, and a desire to be¬ 
lieve in order, Berger sees in the human condition not only 
“rumors of angels” but also aspects of the human condition 
which should be extremely stimulating to those whose pro¬ 
fession it is to attempt to systematize man’s “ultimate 
explanations.” 

It also seems not improbable that a generation of the¬ 
ologians will arise who understand that “community” is 
not always a good thing—that it is socially dangerous to 
make community an end in itself, that some communities 
can be oppressive and tyrannical, and finally, that communi¬ 
ties without structures are a contradiction in terms. If the 
Theology of Man in years to come will necessarily involve 
a consideration of what the social scientists say about man’s 
personality (and about sexuality), so the Theology of the 
Church or of the Christian Community will also have to 
consider what the social scientists have to say about the 
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nature of human interaction in communities. It has often 
seemed to me, for example, that a good deal of the argu¬ 
ment among Catholic theologians about the Papacy and 
the hierarchy could easily be resolved if the theologians 
would listen to the obvious sociological fact that any or¬ 
ganization must have a leadership and a hierarchic structure 
of some sort. 

A Theology of Man and Theology of Christian Com¬ 
munity obviously overlap because man's personality devel¬ 
ops in communities, and communities emerge out of the 
interaction of persons. Given the tremendous surge of in¬ 
terest (to be noted in a later chapter) in the small group 
fellowships within the Church, and given also the fact that 
these fellowships, sometimes intelligently and sometimes 
unintelligently, use the techniques of social psychology, it 
seems inevitable that theologians will have to face, in the 
not too distant future, the theoretical assumptions on which 
social psychology, particularly of the group dynamics vari¬ 
ety, is based. 

Within Roman Catholicism, one would suspect that the 
only barrier to theologizing about such matters is the lack 
of theologians trained in the behavioral science disciplines. 
Protestants have a head start in these areas, although the 
tendency of some Protestant theological experts on society 
and personality to become ethicians, clinicians, or social 
reformers may stand in the way of more sophisticated theo¬ 
logical theorizing (which is not to say that the present 
author contemns ethics, clinical work, or social reform). 

There is also every reason to believe that the theological 
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interest in death will continue. As Brian Wicker has put it, 
on the subject of death and the resurrection, Christianity 
and secular humanism must dialogue. The new popularity 
of eschatological theologians such as Jurgen Moltmann is 
closely linked to this renewed concern with the subject of 
death and resurrection. Furthermore, sophisticated devel¬ 
opments in the theology of man, focusing as they must on 
the human quest for self-fulfillment and union, can hardly 
escape the question of death. Similarly, it is reasonable 
enough to expect that the increased interest in the non- 
rational described in the foregoing chapter may lead to a 
renewal of theologizing about the mystical and the con¬ 
templative. I would not want to go so far as to suggest that 
the increased interest and practice of witchcraft will lead 
to more theologizing about angels and demons, but at least 
the bland optimistic rationalism of some liberal theologians 
will have to cope with the problem of evil, quite possibly 
even personified evil, with some other response than the 
suggestion that eventually science is going to eliminate most 
irrationalities and most evil. 

I am not competent to discuss the impact on future 
theologizing of linguistic philosophy, nor am I able to pre¬ 
dict with any degree of confidence whether linguistic phi¬ 
losophy will continue to be the nearly “official” philosophy 
of American universities. It does not seem unlikely that 
theologians will continue to be concerned about language 
questions. 

There are two final projections into the future that one 
might make: Tire ecumenical movement is apparently pass- 
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ing out of the “gee whiz” phase and entering into an era of 
serious confrontation, not only between the major traditions 
within Christianity but also between Christianity and non- 
Christian belief systems. This implies that theologians in 
the future will engage in serious scholarly examination of 
traditions as traditions, and devote rather less time to at¬ 
tempting to determine whether you and I really agree or dis¬ 
agree. One could expect, therefore, that American theology 
would increasingly be influenced by the thought of non- 
Westem religious tradition, and presumably in a more 
sophisticated fashion than is made possible by reading a 
book or two on Zen Buddhism or spending a summer in 
Japan. 

Finally, one can reasonably expect the continued per¬ 
sistence of what used to be called comparative religion and 
now has been renamed the history of religion. The work 
of Mircea Eliade, for example, has been tremendously im¬ 
portant in influencing the thought of modern theologians, 
although the history of religion has been affected by the 
same amateurism that theologians have often shown in the 
face of psychology and sociology. One suspects that Pro¬ 
fessor Eliade is horrified by the use to which his students 
put his ideas—but no more horrified, one might note, than 
sociologists can be at the use to which theologians put 
their ideas. 

In summary, it would appear on the basis of the present 
trends that the liberal-conservative dialectic will continue 
in the theology of the future and that attempts to end the 
conflict between science and religion by taking the mysteri- 
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ous and the sacred out of religion will be no more successful 
in the future than they have been in the past. Theology, 
nonetheless, is likely to enrich itself by making more sophis¬ 
ticated use of the behavioral sciences. We can expect that 
the areas in which the theologians of the future will be 
particularly concerned will be personality, sexuality, com¬ 
munity, death, language, non-Western religious traditions, 
and the history of religion. Attempts will continue to be 
made, of course, to reconsider and reinterpret the concepts 
of God—and in Christianity of Christ—in terminology that 
will be more meaningful to the modem world. We can also 
expect that contemplation of the nonrational will occupy 
greater theological interest. Apologetic, controversial, and 
polemic issues may recede somewhat, though one would be 
unwise to venture a bet on their elimination. The theo¬ 
logians themselves will have to face the question of whether 
the greater emphasis on man in the theology of the future 
will indicate a lesser interest in God, but more theologizing 
about man seems to be inevitable. In any event, the theo¬ 
logians will not lack interesting problems, nor, one imagines, 
will they lack publishers with contracts for books about 
these interesting problems. 


NOTES 

1 Peter Berger, A Rumor of Angels (New York: Doubleday, 1969), 
29-30. 

2 Ibid., 14-15. 
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3 In my experience, Protestant theologians are much more at home 
with, and much more tolerant of, sociology than are most Catholic 
theologians. The latter either reject social science categories com¬ 
pletely (such as the Dutch theologian who affirms that it is im¬ 
possible theologically to consider a priest a “professional”) or in¬ 
sist on using social science terminology without any care to be pre¬ 
cise in the meanings they attach to such terminology (the misuse 
of the word “community” is a classic example). 


^ * * * 

The Liturgy of the Future 


The late Monsignor Joseph Morrison, one of the founders 
of the vernacular movement in the American Catholic 
Church, used to tell about the day when one of his well-to- 
do Chicago North Shore parishioners appeared on the rec¬ 
tory doorstep with a gaitered visitor—a very High Church 
English canon. After being introduced, the visitor remarked 
that he and Monsignor Morrison had something very much 
in common, for he was the head of the Latin Society in the 
Church of England. Morrison and his followers won their 
battle (though, alas, he did not live to see the victory), and 
presumably the Latin High Churchmen have not yet given 
up their battle for Mass in Latin. But the confrontation be¬ 
tween these two very dignified and very aristocratic rebels 
has always struck me as an extraordinarily intriguing symbol; 
man cannot live without ritual and he cannot make up his 
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mind whether to change it or not; he doesn’t like it the way 
it is and he doesn’t like it when it’s changed, either. 

The question of whether ritual will persist into the future 
is almost unnecessary. Edward Shils, 1 in describing ritual, 
almost by definition indicates that its continuation is in¬ 
evitable: “Ritual is a stereotyped, symbolically concentrated 
expression of beliefs and sentiments regarding ultimate 
things. It is a way of renewing contact with ultimate things, 
of bringing more vividly to the mind through symbolic per¬ 
formances certain centrally important processes and norms." 
Shils 2 adds: 

... the importance of ritual in any large society lies in its ex¬ 
pression of an intended commitment to the serious element of 
existence, to the vital powers and norms which it is thought 
should guide the understanding and conduct of life. 

As long as the category of the “serious" remains in human life, 
there will be a profound impulse to acknowledge and express an 
appreciation of the “seriousness" which puts the individual into 
contact with words and actions of symbolic import 

Shils, perhaps going further than most sociologists would, 
argues that the sense of the serious is man’s religious im¬ 
pulse, and is “given in the constitution of man in the same 
way that cognitive powers are given or locomotive powers 
are given.” 8 Shils does not deny that this sense of the serious 
is unevenly distributed and unevenly cultivated; some people 
have it almost all the time, others have it intermittently, and 
a few are “utterly opaque to the serious.” 
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Shils leaves no doubt as to what he expects the future 
to be: 4 

To satisfy this universal need for contact with sacred values, 
for many persons the inheritance of religious beliefs with which 
our dominant rituals are associated will probably continue to 
serve. They have already shown much greater tenacity than 
nineteenth-century positivists and utilitarians assumed. The need 
for order, and for meaning in order, are too fundamental in 
man for the human race as a whole to allow itself to be bereft 
of the rich and elaborate scheme of metaphorical interpretation 
of existence which is made available by the great world religions. 
The spread of education and of scientific knowledge, as well as 
the improved level of material well-being, will not eradicate 
them unless those who have these religions in their charge lose 
their self-confidence because of the distrust the highly educated 
hold toward the inherited metaphors. 

The significance of authority is not going to diminish either, 
nor will the vicissitudes which endanger human life and which 
infringe on the foundations of morally meaningful order. As 
long as the biological organism of man passes through stages 
resembling those now known to us, there will be transitions from 
one stage to the next; each successive stage will require some sort 
of consecration to mark its seriousness. Nor will the spirits em¬ 
bodied in nuclear weapons ever allow themselves to be put back 
into Pandora's box. Mankind will never be able to forget the 
fact that the means for its very large-scale and almost instantane¬ 
ous destruction exist and will continue to exist. And with this 
will be attendant a sense of need to reaffirm the moral standards 
through which mankind might be protected from this monstrous 
danger. 
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There will be a need for ritual because there is a need to re¬ 
affirm contact with the stratum of the “serious” in human exist¬ 
ence. But the question is whether a new type of ritual which 
expresses the same persistent preoccupations in a new symbolic 
idiom will emerge. It is possible that the need for ritual will 
exist in varying degrees of intensity but that an acceptable ritual 
will not come into existence and become newly traditionalized, 
because, on the one hand, the system of beliefs that engendered 
the inherited ritual is no longer acceptable, and, on the other, 
the new beliefs about the “serious” will not find a widely ac¬ 
knowledged idiom or a custodianship intellectually, morally, and 
aesthetically capable of precipitating a new ritual. 

I am not sure whether Professor Shils believes in God— 
I think I can remember that once in the classroom he re¬ 
marked that there “probably” was not a God—but like most 
other agnostic sociologists he cannot conceive of a situation 
in which there will be neither ritual nor religion. One won¬ 
ders if, at some date in the far distant future, a functional 
equivalent of Monsignor Morrison and the Anglican canon 
will not stand on the doorstep of a house in a well-to-do 
residential community and discuss once again the changing 
language of liturgy, for if it is sacred, then it must be in a 
sacred language; but if it is to be pertinent to man’s sense 
of the serious, then it must be in the language which the 
serious understand. Or, to put the matter as Everett Hughes 
did, it is very helpful to confess one’s sins in the language 
in which they were committed. 

Liturgy, then, will continue certainly for the next cen¬ 
tury, and just as the great dialectic exists in theology be¬ 
tween orthodoxy and modernism, so liturgy will also have its 
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own dialectic as represented by Monsignor Morrison and 
his Anglican counterpart—the dialectic between High 
Church and Low Church, between desire for elaborate and 
serious ceremonial and the equally powerful desire for 
simple, intelligible and “ordinary” ritual. Since liturgy deals 
with the sacred, it must be a very sacred event; but since it 
also deals with man, it must be a very human event. It is 
something very important, so it must be very solemn; but it 
is also something very intimate, and hence it must be play¬ 
ful and even comic. These two polarities not only contend 
with one another in ritual but sometimes coexist. The dif¬ 
ficulty the Roman Catholic clergy used to experience in 
repressing their sense of the comic during the elaborate 
Byzantine court ritual of the solemn Mass need no longer be 
kept a deep dark secret, nor presumably do the Roman 
Catholics’ Protestant brothers any longer feel the need to 
repress their feeling that much of the Low Church Protes¬ 
tant liturgy was incredibly drab and boring. 

Curiously enough, in the present confused ecumenical 
condition, Catholics and Protestants seem to be passing in 
midstream, with the “High Church” strain in Protestantism 
gaining in vitality just as the “Low Church” strain in Ca¬ 
tholicism is breaking out of the constrictions of rubrical 
legislation and establishing a simple (at times tasteful and 
at times tasteless) underground liturgy of its own. But just 
as it is a mistake in theology to project from the fads of the 
moment into a “secular” future, so it is a mistake to do the 
same thing in liturgy. Catholicism is no more fated to have 
a permanent Low Church liturgy than Protestantism is fated 
to have a permanent High Church liturgy. The tension be- 
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tween the sacred and the profane in ritual is every bit as 
much of a datum as Professor Shils would have us believe 
the sense of the serious is in man's constitution, particularly 
since the sense of the serious coexists with and overlaps with 
the sense of the comic. 

But if the dialectic between the serious and the comic and 
the High Church and the Low Church is going to continue 
in the liturgy, what other developments can we expect to 
take place? I would like to suggest that one of the best 
places to look for hints as to the liturgy of the future is the 
world of psychedelia, where much of the authentic, yet 
bizarre “liturgical” innovation is going on . 5 

First of all, psychedelia is explicitly and consciously an at¬ 
tempt at the ecstatic, whether through drugs or music or a 
combination of the two. As one commentator on rock music 
puts it, rock can “move people's muscles, bodies, caught up 
and swaying and moving so that a phrase ... can actually 
become your whole body, can sink into your soul on a more- 
than-cognitive level. Rock, because of the number of senses 
it can get to (on a dance floor, eyes, ears, nose, mouth and 
tactile) and the extent to which it can pervade those senses, 
is really the most advanced art form we have.” And as 
Professor Goldman puts it: 

Like the effect of LSD, that of rock is to spotlight [things] in a 
field of high concentration and merge them with the spectator 
in a union that is almost mystical. 

The acid head or the rock devotee wishes to escape, tune 
out, to leave behind the prosaic, dull, “uptight” world of 
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bourgeois society and to achieve union with higher forces 
as represented by throbbing rock beat with a marvelous 
clarity of insight furnished by an acid trip. Psychedelia en¬ 
ables rational industrial man and his children to pull out of 
themselves, to back away from and stand over against ordi¬ 
nary experience and judge it in the quality of new insight or 
from the perspective of new unity. Such have been the goals 
of ecstatics and mystics down through the ages, though 
they have sought their ecstasy much less consciously and in 
most cases much less artificially than does the psychedelic 
ecstatic. 

Psychedelia is primordial, that is to say, prerational when 
not explicitly antirational. It seeks to put aside the hangups 
of organized society and its conventions in order to get in 
touch with the profound underlying natural forces in which 
we are all immersed, even though the conventions of society 
cause us to forget this immersion. Psychedelia strives desper¬ 
ately and highly consciously to be natural (which is prob¬ 
ably, one might note, a self-defeating quest). The new hair 
styles for both black and white represent, if in a rather mild 
fashion in many instances, an attempt, however pathetic, to 
achieve naturalness. 

Those who know about such things tell us that rock and 
roll music results from a marriage of black “blues and 
rhythm” music with the “gospel” tradition of black music. 
In our perspective this marriage was not an accident. “Blues 
and rhythm” are a superb manifestation of black soul— 
that is to say—the casual, primordial, sensual style which 
some blacks have (and which many blacks and many whites 
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would like to have)—a style which is a ribald rejection of 
the industrial middle-class society which has first of all re¬ 
jected the blacks. Gospel music, on the other hand, repre¬ 
sents an enthusiasm, a vibrancy in religious devotion, which 
is also part of the black tradition. Putting the two together, 
one produces a combination of sensualism and near-hysteri¬ 
cal enthusiasm which provides the hungup hyper-rational¬ 
ized white man with two qualities of behavior—sensuality' 
and enthusiasm—which are dysfunctional in his bureauc¬ 
ratized, formalized, computerized life. 

The hippy communities, of course, are another manifesta¬ 
tion of the highly conscious attempt to return to nature— 
an attempt which has been well described by Professor 
Philip Gleason as a new romanticism. Romantic it is, and 
unsuccessful it probably will be, but as a judgment on 
realistic secular society it is quite effective. 

There are, of course, limits to how natural one can be. 
A friend of mine who is a medical resident of the University 
of California hospital (near the Haight-Ashbury district) 
tells me that when hippies show up in the emergency room 
of the hospital for treatment, they are usually to be found 
clutching the Blue Cross-Blue Shield cards. 

Psychedelia is, or at least attempts to be, contemplative. 
By this I do not mean that it is quiet, for generally it is not, 
but I do mean that it tries to break through appearances 
and see truth “like it is.” Professor DeMott comments, in 
the August 25, 1968, New York Times Magazine: 

. . . . The truth “allowable only to the very great” which Pro¬ 
fessor Poirier heard in a Beatles’ song is an explicit assertion of 
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the arbitrariness of ego separations and of the desirability of 
soaring free from the mind-ridden world of subjects and objects. 
“I am within you and without you,” these sirens call. “I am he 
as you are he as you are me and we are all together. . . .” 

It must be confessed that this particular mystical insight 
is not terribly original and does not carry the mystical tradi¬ 
tion much beyond John of the Cross or Miester Eckhart, to 
which the psychedelics will reply that while their insight is 
not new, they perceive truth as not merely on the cognitive 
level but in the deepest level of their personality. How deep 
that is, perhaps remains to be seen, but the significant point 
about the contemplative development in psychedelia is not 
that it is new, or not even that it is very meaningful, but 
simply that it is. Mysticism is alive and well and living in 
San Francisco. 

Psychedelia is also ceremonial. By this I mean in the 
present context that it is given to the use of exotic and 
esoteric symbols—such exotic and esoteric things, that is, 
as beads and flowers, fancy garments, neck jewelry for men, 
turtle-necked shirts, Nehru coats, and other such costumes, 
uniforms, baubles, and trinkets. The Beatles in their nine¬ 
teenth-century musical comedy clothes, the Merry Prank¬ 
sters in their American Flag suits, the flower people with 
their neck amulets, and even the Hell’s Angels in their black 
leather jackets are, in fact, wearing vestments. They have 
donned uniforms to set themselves off from, and over 
against, the Brooks Brothers gray flannel suit. I note in 
passing the supreme irony that precisely at the time when 
the Roman Church is under pressure to give up vestments 
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and avoid ceremonies, the world of psychedelia is creating 
new vestments for its ceremonies, and that precisely at the 
time the Roman collar is becoming unfashionable, the 
turtle-necked sweater and the Nehru jackets have become 
fashionable. Finally, at precisely the time when bishops are 
under heavy pressure to yield up their beloved pectoral 
crosses, neck jewelry for men has become the rage. It’s an 
awfully strange world. 

The ceremonial vestments of psychedelia are, in part, a 
revolt against the dull, drab grayness of the bourgeois and 
rational-scientific world. 

Psychedelia is ritualistic. By this I mean not that it has 
an elaborate system of rubrics which specify in great detail 
the protocol of behavior, but rather that it achieves its 
effects through the stylized repetition of sound and action 
which simultaneously releases the individual from old 
unions and immerses him in new unities. The rolling of the 
dervishes, the twisting of the Holy Rollers, the measured 
cadence of the Gregorian Chant, the repetitive dances of 
the black Africans and American Indians—are all ritualistic. 
But the ritual was not ritual for its own sake, as it used to 
be in the rubricized Roman liturgy, but rather ritual for the 
sake of producing psychological states in which the religious 
initiate was able to free himself from the controls and 
rigidities of ordinary life and “break through” (as the Doors 
put it) “to the other side.” While most of the denizens of 
psychedelia would not think of their behavior as ritualistic, 
and would surely deny that the “Go-go” dance floor had 
anything to do with the religious ritualistic past, the simi- 
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larity is unmistakable, and perhaps even a link can be traced 
through the black gospel music. 

The psychedelic is communitarian —that is to say, it at¬ 
tempts to connect the relationships of everyday living with 
some kind of concrete and practical application of the in¬ 
sights of mystic union which it has perceived during its 
shamanistic experiences. Heavy emphasis is placed on being 
“natural,” “out front,” “honest,” “authentic,” and “spon¬ 
taneous” in one’s human relationships; but such honesty, 
authenticity, spontaneity, and frankness are often mere self- 
defeating pretexts for aggression and exploitation, and it is 
rather beside the point. Psychedelia is repulsed by the arti¬ 
ficiality, the phoniness, and the dishonesty of the stylized 
relationships of bourgeois industrial secular society and tries 
to create communities of its own motivated by common 
faith and common love, in which true believers may relate 
to one another as authentic human beings. Hardly any small 
religious community in human history has failed to make 
the same claim. The only thing that makes psychedelia dif¬ 
ferent is that it is equipped with the Freudian and Group 
Dynamics categories and insights which, while they do not 
necessarily facilitate one’s relationships, at least provide one 
with the words by which one is enabled to talk about human 
relationships intensely. Nothing about Ken Kesey’s Merry 
Pranksters was more religious than their frequently repeated 
insistence on being “out front” with one another. Perhaps 
without realizing it, they were merely striving to respond to 
the gospel injunction to say “aye, aye,” or “nay, nay” to 
their brothers and sisters. 
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Finally, and I am sure it will come as no surprise to any¬ 
one, psychedelia is profoundly sexual, as are most religious 
phenomena. Sex and religion are the two most powerful 
nonrational forces of the human personality. That they 
should be linked, and even allied, in their battle to over¬ 
throw the tyranny of reason is surprising only to the highly 
Jansenized Christian who has lost sight of the sexual im¬ 
agery in his own faith—the intercourse symbol of the candle 
and the water on Holy Saturday, for example, or the per¬ 
vasive comparison of the Church to marriage in both the 
Old and the New Testaments. 

A good deal of the sexual anarchy of psychedelia can be 
written off as plain old-fashioned lust, which operates in the 
square world, too, but in a more stylized and conventional 
fashion. However, in addition, psychedelia is dissatisfied 
with what it takes to be the narrowness, frustration, and 
joylessness of that relationship of convenience between the 
sexes called “upper-middle-class marriage,” a relationship 
which keeps man and woman apart for most of their work¬ 
ing day, and requires of each commitment in vast areas of 
concern and interest which are forbidden by very powerful 
taboos to the other partner (thus a woman should not be 
concerned with career, and a husband should not be con¬ 
cerned with childrearing, at least not very much). The 
psychedelics say, “You squares are hung up on sex; you talk 
about it, analyze it, worry over it, read books about it, strive 
mightily to achieve fulfillment with it, but you’re too up¬ 
tight about it to be able to enjoy it. All we do, man, is 
enjoy it.” 

On the philosophical level, Norman O. Brown seems to 
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be arguing for the same goal, and the popular novel The 
Harrad Experiment contends that some kind of relaxed 
sexual polymorphism is not only possible in the bounds of 
upper-middle-class society, but would make those who are 
trained for it far more effective in working within that 
society. 

I have argued elsewhere that within the Christian tradi¬ 
tion it is necessary to assert that sex must be joyous and 
playful and that all human relationships are profoundly 
sexual in origin. The sexual anarchy of the psychedelics or 
of The Harrad Experiment, for that matter, may not be an 
adequate response to these truths; but the sexual style of 
middle-class American society—even, or one might say 
especially, among its more enlightened and “liberated” seg¬ 
ments—is neither playful nor joyous nor sustaining of a 
wide variety of healthy human relationships. Sex and faith, 
sex and mystical union, sex and the primordial forces of the 
world, sex and ritual—these relationships have been part of 
the implicit wisdom of most human religions. Tire failure 
of contemporary Western religions to remember this wis¬ 
dom is one of the reasons for the reappearance of the wis¬ 
dom in the world of psychedelics. 

I should like to point out that the ecstatic, primordial, 
contemplative, ceremonial, ritualistic, communitarian, and 
sexual are words that can be predicative of almost any reli¬ 
gious liturgy that the human race has observed. I am there¬ 
fore contending not merely that psychedelia is religious, but 
that it is liturgical, and indeed a judgment upon us for our 
own past liturgical failures. 

The world of psychedelia, then, emphasizes almost to 
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the point of caricature the mission of ritual to help man 
transcend the narrow, ordinary, and even drab routines of 
his everyday life. It is primordial, ecstatic, communal, non- 
rational, and sexual; it is, in the literal sense of the word, 
a form of tuning out and turning on. It has always been 
this, and man has always been. I’m rather inclined to think, 
aware that ritual was intended to be ecstatic. At the present 
time he is explicitly and consciously aware of it and may, 
for the first time, set about deliberately and systematically 
to create a liturgy that is ecstatic, or to put the matter more 
epigrammatically, to turn ritual into a trip. 

In addition, then, to the polarities in ritual between the 
solemn and the comic, the elaborate and the simple, we 
can add the polarity between the Apollonian and Dionys¬ 
ian. It seems very likely that for the remainder of this 
century the dialectic between the serious and the comic 
and the High Church and the Low Church will con tin ue 
more or less in a state of dynamic tension, but that the 
major development will be a dramatic resurgence of the 
Dionysian in the liturgy, the first signs of which, one sup¬ 
poses, are the guitars and the stomping feet of the Roman 
Catholic folk liturgy. Liturgy will then be used quite con¬ 
sciously to promote the release of nonrational and ecstatic 
forces in man—to take him out of himself, to open people 
up to one another, and to enrich and reinforce community 
ties in which a man finds himself. Liturgy will then turn to 
the popular arts (or perhaps one should say, return to the 
popular arts, because there has always been a close relation¬ 
ship between liturgy and art), and particularly to those 
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forms of popular art which seem most ecstatic. It will be¬ 
come quite self-conscious about its own Dionysian character 
and very explicit about its own therapeutic intent. As a 
matter of fact, it would be an unwise projector of the future 
who did not face the possibility that—taking a leaf, so to 
speak, from the Peyote cult of the American Indians—at 
least some liturgists of the future will try to mix drugs with 
liturgy. 6 

Presumably at some point between now and the year 
2000 or shortly thereafter, there will be signs of Apollonian 
reaction. The rational, the orderly, the sedate, and the 
respectable will begin to reassert themselves in religious 
ritual. But these forces have held sway for so long that 
they will very likely have to permit the Dionysian forces to 
have their day before a new balance is reached. 

In addition to projecting more of the nonrational in the 
liturgy and the resultant outburst of liturgical experimenta¬ 
tion, one could also readily project that this theological 
development described in the preceding chapter will have 
an impact on the future of liturgy. Thus the use of liturgy 
to create community, or at least to reinforce it, is likely to 
increase. Furthermore, the emerging synthesis between so¬ 
cial psychology and theology with regard to the small group 
community is likely to produce a great deal more sophisti¬ 
cated use of liturgical technique in such communities—not 
always, one fears, in a non-manipulative fashion. 

Theologizing about the dignity and the fulfillment of the 
human personality will also lead, one suspects, to an in¬ 
creased liturgical emphasis on self-fulfillment, self-develop- 
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ment, and self-expression in liturgy which may come to 
mean that eventually everyone will have to play the guitar. 

I also am inclined to suspect that we shall see ritualizing 
of sexuality. As stated before, the sexual elements in liturgy 
are so obvious that only the most puritanical can ignore 
them; but since puritanism has ruled supreme for several 
centuries, the sexual element in liturgy has been ignored, 
with the inevitable result that the ritual element in sex has 
also been ignored. The marriage ceremonial and an occa¬ 
sional renewal of the wedding vows are about all that re¬ 
main of the once complex liturgical apparatus which, in 
the nature of religions, surrounded sexuality. I truly am 
not prepared to project what this ritualization of sex will 
involve, nor do I expect it to happen within the time limits 
of thirty to fifty years with which this volume is concerned. 
But given the “serious” nature of sex (Professor Shils’ use 
of the word “serious”), it seems hard to avoid the conclu¬ 
sion that if both sexuality and liturgy become freed from 
the restraints the past has imposed upon them, it will be 
recognized that they have much in common. 

It is curious that one can be more confident about the 
future of ritual than one could even be about the future 
of the traditional religious organizations, for organizations 
come and go, but ritual is a datum of the human condition. 
On the basis of the early chapters of this volume, we can as¬ 
sert that religion and indeed the present organized churches 
seem very likely to persist in at least their present strength 
into the next century. But in this chapter we are saying 
somewhat more about the future of ritual; we are looking 
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forward, in fact, to an increase in the importance of ritual 
in human life, arguing that the psychedelic revolution is 
but the tip of the iceberg and that the ecstatic, the non- 
rational, the Dionysian are almost certain to increase dra¬ 
matically in post-industrial society, if only because pros¬ 
perity and technology make more time available for such 
behavior. One fears that Ben Franklin and John Wesley 
would be terribly disappointed. Tire industrial society which 
their frugal, controlled, disciplined ideals created has made 
it possible for their spiritual descendants to go back to 
orgies; not only, indeed, can they go back to orgies, but they 
can even do so in the name of mental health. 


NOTES 

1 Edward Shils, “Ritual and Crisis,” in Donald R. Cutler (ed.), 
The Religious Situation (Boston: Beacon Press, 1968), 735. Re¬ 
printed by permission of the Beacon Press, copyright © 1968 by 
Beacon Press. 

2 Ibid., 746-47. 

3 Ibid. 

4 Ibid., 747-48. 

5 1 am reminded of a dialogue between two of the wittiest people 
I know—Mrs. Daniel Callahan and Professor Jaroslav Pelikan. Some¬ 
one (Mr. Callahan, I believe) had remarked that if one wishes to 
know what the critical ideas in religion will be in twenty-five years, 
one need only look at the breakthrough of ideas in the secular world 
today. Mrs. Callahan then suggested that, similarly, if one wished 
to know what the liturgy of the future would be like, one need only 
look at the most important art forms today. “In that case,” she 
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added brightly, “we can probably look forward to a liturgy of the 
absurd.” “My dear,” replied Mr. Pelikan, “that you have already.” 

6 As the very name of the Dionysian tendency in liturgy indicates, 
the Peyote cultists were not the first ones to seek artificial stimula- 
tion to facilitate their ecstatic release. 
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If one reviews the vast social science literature on the reli¬ 
gious functionary, one is forced to conclude that man typi¬ 
cally has been quite ambivalent about his clergy. The 
shaman, the witch doctor, the prophet, the seer, the diviner, 
the magician, the priest, have all been absolutely necessary. 
You really cannot have a religion without a functionary or 
a group of functionaries that play some or all of these roles. 
Religion not only deals with the Ultimate and the uninter¬ 
pretable; it also deals with the powerful, for if something 
is ultimate or uninterpretable, it is certainly powerful. To 
cope with the powerful and the uninterpretable requires a 
certain amount of expertise and also a certain amount of 
specified personality characteristics. The average man is 
either unwilling or unable to acquire this training himself; 
he is afraid of the sacred or he doesn’t have time for it, or 
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it is not the sort of thing that a really male member of his 
tribe wants to do. Just the same, he needs the religious 
functionary, fears his power, respects him for his knowledge 
and perhaps for his courage, and he is rather ambivalent 
about the sacred; it’s a good and necessary thing—we abso¬ 
lutely have to have it for human life—and yet it is a dis¬ 
turbing thing, threatening, at times unpredictable and at 
other times uncomfortably demanding. The religious func¬ 
tionary represents the sacred, and man is as disconcerted by 
the functionary as he is by that which the functionary repre¬ 
sents. 

Similarly, the holy man, it is to be presumed, has certain 
ambivalences with regard to his own role. He is conscious 
that he is a man apart, a man with special powers, privileges 
and prerogatives. He rather enjoys his holiness, the respect 
he is owed, and the power he possesses. Nevertheless the 
power is a burden, and a number of holy men have reacted 
to their vocation much the way the Prophet Jonah did— 
they try to get the hell out of Nineveh. 

Being a man apart has its advantages and its disadvan¬ 
tages. One is respected but perhaps not exactly trusted. One 
is turned to in time of trouble, but not always welcome in 
time of merriment. One is expected to provide answers in 
situations where there are no readily available answers, but 
one’s advice is not particularly welcome in other situations. 
One is viewed sometimes as a superman, but at other times 
as being something less than a man, and occasionally even 
as pertaining more to the world of women and children. 
One is supported because one is necessary, but supported 
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grudgingly because one’s supporters rather wish that one 
did not have to be supported. Indeed, one has certain pow¬ 
ers and prerogatives that are never quite secure because it 
is an inconvenience to one’s fellow tribesmen to concede 
these powers and prerogatives and an affront to the radicals 
in the tribe who think that one is a bit of a charlatan. One 
is assumed to be God’s man and expected to live a life 
certainly apart from other men, yet if one fails to provide 
the particular form of revelation that the tribe expects from 
God, one will be in very deep trouble with the other mem¬ 
bers of the tribe. 

The tribe, of course, can be a university religious foun¬ 
dation, a parish in the west of Ireland, a horde of Mon¬ 
golian warriors, or the Senate and people of Rome—it 
makes little difference. If he goes too much in one direction 
or the other, he is certain to be criticized and, given the 
varying opinions and values of members of his tribe, he is 
almost certain, in the eyes of some, to have gone too far 
in one way or another. 

Just as there is a dialectic in theology between the ortho¬ 
dox and the liberal, and in liturgy between the Low Church 
and the High Church, so there is among the clergy a dia¬ 
lectic between what we will call, for want of better terms, 
the monastic and the secular. The assumption of the former 
emphasis is that the clergyman should be a man apart, 
isolated from the world, living a life devoted particularly 
to things pertaining to God and the sacred, practicing great 
detachment, studying sacred writ, and devoting long hours 
fo prayer and meditation. On the other hand, in the secu- 
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lar tradition, the cleric is expected to be a man of his peo¬ 
ple, understanding the problems of men, as the Epistle to 
the Hebrews remarks, because he has been taken from 
among men. Since the sacred cannot be separated from the 
profane, he is expected to be deeply involved in the prob¬ 
lems of the profane, to be a warrior or a lord of the manor, 
a government leader, an artist, a musician, a scholar, a 
teacher, a family man, very much a member of his tribe in 
every way possible. 

In the preceding chapters we suggested that the dialectic 
between polarities would continue for the rest of the cen¬ 
tury, save in the case of the Apollonian-Dionysian polarity 
in ritual. But there is no reason to think that in the immedi¬ 
ate future there will be a resurgence of the monastic clergy. 
Monasticism is by no means dead in the Western world, 
as the resurgence of long hair, unwashed faces, vegetarian 
diets, and long periods of contemplation in the hippy com¬ 
munities and similar less far-out groups will attest, but 
monasticism among the clergy seems to be at very low ebb 
and shows no signs of being renewed. 1 Over the long haul 
it seems very likely that the monastic, otherworldly, clerical 
tradition will reassert itself, but at present there are almost 
no signs of such a development. 

On the contrary, all the emphasis to be observed among 
the younger generation of the clergy is “incarnational.” It 
is argued that the cleric must be a man among men, that 
he must be like his fellowmen if he is to understand their 
problems and be relevant to their needs. It is even argued, 
at least among Catholic theorists, that the clergyman is 
merely a man who happens to preside over the Eucharist 
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or happens to fulfill certain community functions; in no 
other respect is he to be different from his fellowmen, nor 
is he assumed to be called to any greater degree of holiness 
than they. 2 Even the neighborhood parish, which by the 
monastic standards of the past was quite secular, is not 
nearly secular enough for the modern cleric. He must be 
“where the action is,” which seems frequently to be in the 
inner city or in picket lines, or any other place where the 
most agonizing of social problems are to be found. If he 
happens to be a Roman Catholic, he cannot possibly be 
involved in the human condition, while living the partially 
monastic life of the celibate. 3 For only a married man can 
be sufficiently committed to the things of this world to be 
able to be a clergyman for people who live among the things 
of this world. 

It is not the function of the sociologist as such to pass 
judgment on this sort of theorizing. He need only note that 
some of it seems to be based on theological assumptions 
which are themselves subject to a fashion change almost 
without notice. However, it also does seem to the socio¬ 
logical observer that the thrust for a more “involved,” 
“committed,” and “relevant” clergy transcends any theo¬ 
logical fashion, for just as liturgy was too long constrained 
by a rigid Apollonian rationalism, so the clergy, and par¬ 
ticularly the Roman Catholic clergy, were too long isolated 
from their people by the invisible but highly effective bar¬ 
riers of “clerical culture.” It is therefore inevitable that the 
opposite tendency will exercise strong influence in the years 
to come. 

It would seem safe to predict, on the basis of the present 
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evidence, that in the immediate future of religion the cleri¬ 
cal function will increasingly be seen as a limited one. There 
will be an increase in part-time clergy and limited-term 
clergy. The former are those who will work at another oc¬ 
cupation and serve as clergy in their spare time and on 
weekends, while the latter are those who make a commit¬ 
ment to the clerical state for a given period of time, but 
not for life. The part-time and limited-term clerics will not 
necessarily contemn their function of being “God’s man,” 
and ministering and interpreting the sacred to their people, 
but they will insist that this function does not exhaust their 
personality' and does not define the scope of their life and 
interests. 

One presumes that there will also be a much greater 
plurality of ministries in the churches. Ministry to the local 
congregation will no longer be seen as the only model, or 
the only really acceptable model, of clerical behavior. Spe¬ 
cialized “apostolates” among the poor, the rich, the edu¬ 
cated, the uneducated, the young, the old, the central city, 
the suburbs, the factory, the ghetto, the high-rise, the uni¬ 
versity and, for all we know, the nursery school 4 are already 
widespread; given the instincts and values of the young 
clergy, these apostolates are likely to become even more 
widespread. It is an open question, of course, whether “spe¬ 
cialized ministries” are more effective (whatever this means 
from a religious viewpoint) than other ministries. Though 
in the long run it may even be questioned whether they 
are more humanly satisfying than the ministry to a local 
congregation, in the short run, they are different and more 
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exciting and liberate one from the routine and the paper¬ 
work and the small talk and narrowness of the local con¬ 
gregation. The proportion of religious functionaries, there¬ 
fore, in local congregations is likely to decrease, although 
it is altogether possible that the development of part-time 
and limited-term ministries will lead to a substantial in¬ 
crease in the number of clerical personnel available, but the 
direction of movement may be different. Instead of clergy¬ 
men moving out into worldly positions, we may witness 
the opposite phenomenon of men in other and “more 
worldly” professions moving into the clergy. 

It also seems very likely that, given the feminist move¬ 
ment, the number of women who are considered to be 
clergy will increase, although there will be great resistance 
to accepting them as equally clerical with men. The Roman 
Catholic Church is in a rather peculiar position in this 
respect from the point of view of functional sociology. It 
has for a long time had far more female “clergy” than male, 
since the religious sisters play an obviously clerical role and 
are obviously intended to be “holy women.” However, they 
have also been—not unexpectedly, perhaps—second-class 
clergy, in that they were denied the central powers of rule 
and worship. In practice, many of them did rule in con¬ 
vents and colleges and hospitals, with more power and more 
effectiveness than many male clergy. Nevertheless, even 
though it is now conceded that the deaconesses of the early 
Church were actually considered to be in “sacred orders,” 
Catholic women have been denied access to the priesthood 
and the episcopacy. 
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It seems almost certain to the present prognosticator that 
pressures from women for access to these positions in the 
clergy will increase between now and the year 2000. How 
successful they will be remains to be seen. The prognosti¬ 
cator is forced to observe that over the very long run the 
pressure for equality for women in the clergy is likely to 
overcome even the most unassailable of theological argu¬ 
ments. 

None of the projections made thus far in this chapter 
are original with the present writer, although his prediction 
of the eventual renewal of the monastic is not frequently 
heard at present. But it should be emphasized that the 
increase of part-time clergy, limited-term clergy, special 
apostolate clergy, and even female clergy does not indicate 
the disappearance of the full-time local congregation clergy. 
On the contrary, given the fact that the overwhelming 
majority of die rank-and-file members of American religions 
want, and seem to be willing to pay, a full-time local cler¬ 
gyman, one necessarily projects into the future that this 
will continue to be the most common and typical mani¬ 
festation of the clerical role. As we will discuss in die next 
chapter when we consider the structure of the churches of 
the future, the relationship between this local clergyman 
and his congregation may change substantially. It is also 
very likely that he will have much more specialized training 
and will be hired by his parish (or assigned to his parish) 
because his special skills in counseling or youth work or 
community organizing are felt to be particularly relevant 
to the needs of the congregation. This professional com- 
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petence will also presumably give him greater freedom and 
independence vis-a-vis his congregation—which he will in¬ 
sist on, in any event. 

But despite his new skills and his new independence— 
and presumably his higher salary—the local clergyman will 
still be primarily concerned with being a minister of the 
sacred to his people in a fashion not so very different, es¬ 
sentially, from that practiced by all his predecessors in the 
role of holy man. Much may well be changed in the role 
of the clergy of the future, but some things will change very 
little; in particular, his function as an intermediary between 
the sacred and the profane, between the everyday and the 
transcendent, between the ordinary and the mysterious, 
does not seem likely to change very much at all. 

Not only does modern man need affection and reassur¬ 
ance in his interpersonal relationships, but now, courtesy 
of Psychology 101 and other such marks of civilization, he 
knows he needs it, and his search for expressiveness in 
interpersonal relations becomes even more persistent and 
insistent because it has now become quite explicit and con¬ 
scious. 

Dragastin shrewdly observes that in this respect the priest 
is much like the psychiatrist—both are expected to play a 
reassuring, affective, and loving role. It is easy enough to 
dismiss a psychiatrist as a hired friend (the words are used 
in the pejorative sense), but it is nonetheless the reassur¬ 
ance, trust, and affectionate environment which friendship 
creates that the psychiatrist is supposed to provide, to en¬ 
able his client to release the positive and healthy forces 
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within his personality. It is much more difficult to specify 
quite precisely how the clergyman is to play his affective 
role, but he is still expected to play it, certainly by his 
“clients” and increasingly by himself. 

A shortcut way out of the problem is to train the clergy¬ 
man as a clinician so that he can engage in what is called 
“pastoral counseling.” There is no reason why a priest or 
a minister or a rabbi, or any other holy man, cannot be 
trained as a therapist and play the therapeutic role, but in 
such cases it is difficult to distinguish between what is pre¬ 
cisely psychiatric and what is precisely religious. 

However, it does not seem likely that all clergymen are 
either willing or able to become licensed therapists or even 
that it would be a good idea if the two roles were perma¬ 
nently identified, for there is much healing that is done in 
ordinary human relationships—much reassurance, much af¬ 
fection, much encouragement that can be communicated 
in situations where formal therapy is neither necessary nor 
appropriate. To say that the clergyman should be a special¬ 
ist in relationships, or even, to put the matter somewhat 
more lyrically, to say that his specialty should be love, is 
simply to indicate that he is to continue his traditional role 
of providing reassurance. 

I do not believe that the ideas expressed in the foregoing 
paragraphs have become quite so explicit or formal either 
in the clergyman’s role conception of himself or in the 
opposite role expectations of his people; nor have the eccle¬ 
siastical training institutions yet set themselves to produce 
the kind of warm, available, open, and trusting personalities 
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that would be required to play such a role. 5 In addition, it 
is quite easy to confuse this expressive role of the clergyman 
with the “morale officer” function of the military chaplain 
(at least as it is judged by some commanding officers), and 
the hail-fellow-well-met style which is so painfully present 
in many clerics. In the meaning that the word would have 
for psychology or sociology, the expressive person must be 
far more than that. In a highly rationalized, formalized, 
technological society, expressive personalities are at a pre¬ 
mium. If the present debate over the role of clergymen is 
ever settled, settlement will involve strong emphasis on its 
expressive nature. 

We are therefore projecting into the future, and perhaps 
the not very distant future, increased emphasis on the re¬ 
cruitment and training of clergymen who are skilled in the 
expressive and affective modality of behavior. It seems very 
likely, in fact, that this will be a far more important devel¬ 
opment than the emergence of part-time or limited-service 
clergy, or even specialized apostolates, for this development 
will tell the clergyman, full-time or part-time, limited or 
permanent, generalist or specialist, what he is supposed to 
do and who he is supposed to be. The theological develop¬ 
ments that we are projecting concerning personality, sexu¬ 
ality, and community, and a new liturgical emphasis on the 
nonrational, will also, we suspect, confirm and reinforce the 
development of the expressive clergyman. 

One could be momentarily sidetracked by the somewhat 
appalling thought that the clergyman described in this 
chapter would somehow be a combination of a guru and a 
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tealeaf reader. But if one changed the word slightly and 
said merely that he would be a combination of a saint and 
a wise man, one would possibly be saying the same thing 
and would be on much safer ground. 

If this modification of the clerical role develops rapidly 
enough in the next several decades, one could also legiti¬ 
mately expect a reversal in the decline of vocations which 
apparently affects all religious denominations. The clerical 
life has lost its appeal for young people because it is per¬ 
ceived as so rigid, so bogged down with unimportant minu¬ 
tiae, so trivial in its impact on society, and so underpaid. 
Many of those who would otherwise be inclined by their 
personality and background toward the ministry or the 
priesthood seek refuge in academia or in social work or 
political reform movements, possibly because their need for 
affective activity is more challenged in these occupations, 
though they may soon discover that the affective is severely 
limited in these contexts too. But if the ministry can be 
presented as an occupation which in fact is merely an 
institutionalized niche for expressive and affectionate be¬ 
havior, then one suspects that in an age of hyper-personal¬ 
ism the ministry will not want for recruits. 

Some religionists will be inclined to view this develop¬ 
ment with dismay, arguing that the clergyman is essentially 
a prophet, bearing witness to God’s prophetic judgment on 
a sinful people, or at least spreading, in a charismatic way, 
the teaching of the gospel. Tire sociologist is in no position 
to argue with such a value judgment, though he is obliged 
to point out that the expressive dimension of the holy man’s 
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behavior has always been present, sometimes more so and 
sometimes less, in the clerical role, be it monastic or secu¬ 
lar. Whether being a “professional” lover is appropriate or 
not for a cleric, the sociologist cannot himself determine. 
However, if he has read the gospels, he at least remembers 
the phrase, “By this all men shall know that you are my 
disciples, that you have love for one another.” 


NOTES 

1 There was a great growth in the Trappist community in the 
United States during the Second World War, but this development 
had apparently ended well before the Vatican Council. 

2 This sort of theologizing, of course, must contend with the over¬ 
whelming burden of history to the contrary and the completely over¬ 
whelming burden of sociological and anthropological evidence that 
such a clergy will not satisfy a people. 

3 Father Joseph Fichter, in one of the classic put-ons of our time, 
has even written that for Catholic bishops to be as “relevant” as 
they ought to be, they should be obliged to marry. 

4 The present writer was once upbraided by a parishioner for not 
doing something for nursery school children. 

5 For such, it would seem is the nature of the modern “holy” 
man, and perhaps, indeed, of any truly holy man. 
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The Future of the Churches 


In theology we noted a polarity between fundamentalism 
and modernism; in liturgy, between Low Church and High 
Church and between Dionysian and Apollonian; in clergy, 
between the monastic and the secular. A somewhat similar 
polarity can be observed in religious organizations, at least 
in the Judaeo-Christian traditions, where religious organiza¬ 
tions as such exist in a far more developed fashion than in 
any of the non-Western churches. We shall call this a ten¬ 
sion or dialectic between church and sect, but it should be 
carefully noted at the very beginning of this chapter that 
by our use of the terms “church” and “sect” we do not 
intend the same sense as the words have in the long and 
tedious sociological literature on the subject; we do not 
mean them as distinct kinds of organizations. Most of the 
groups described in the literature as sects are not sects in 
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our sense of the word at all, but rather, small denomina¬ 
tions. 

By “sect,” we mean, rather, the tendency with a large 
religious body to form small, personal, intimate religious 
communities of fellowship. Occasionally these fellowships 
may break away and form new organizations, and in fact 
most of the churches and denominations that have emerged 
in the Christian tradition have been formed in this way. 
But they represent only a very small minority of the sect 
groupings that have been formed within Christianity. Most 
sects do not break away from the parent body but are con¬ 
tent to have their own intimate community within the 
framework of the larger organization. 

On the other hand, by “church” we mean the tendency 
within a religious organization to evolve a formalized, hier¬ 
archical, and juridic social structure with elaborate speciali¬ 
zation of roles and institutionalization of behavior. No such 
“church” is ever so elaborate or so juridic or so formalized 
that it is unable to tolerate sects within its framework. So 
every religious organization of any size contains within it 
both church and sect manifestations, although at different 
times in its development the emphasis may be on one or 
the other dimension. The ability of an ecclesiastical struc¬ 
ture to tolerate within its boundaries large numbers of 
diversive communitarian groups is a strong guarantee 
against schisms. 

Schisms have occurred in Christianity precisely at that 
time when the church dimension and the sect dimension 
were not able to coexist with each other inside the same 
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organization. One need only compare Catholicism in the 
thirteenth century with Catholicism in the sixteenth cen¬ 
tury to see the effect of the loss of the sect dimension. It 
is very unlikely that the Renaissance Roman Church would 
have been any more able to cope with the Franciscans than 
it was with the Lutherans; and it is also at least possible 
that Luther and his followers would not have been forced 
out of the Church of the thirteenth century (or have 
chosen to leave, depending on one’s interpretation of his¬ 
tory). 

Those believers who prefer the sect polarity within reli¬ 
gion will generally justify themselves in terms of trying to 
recapture the simplicity, the intimacy, the spontaneity, and 
the informality of the founder and his group of followers, 
whereas those whose thrust is toward the hierarchic and the 
organizational will argue that they are trying to obey the 
founder’s injunction to spread the religious faith to the 
ends of the earth, and that any religion that attempts to be 
universal will necessarily have to have some kind of formal 
hierarchic structure. 

The sect members will contend that the formalized struc¬ 
ture becomes sterile, rigid, autocratic, and impersonal, 
whereas the church supporters will respond by saying that 
sect is narrow, particularistic, self-centered, and frequently 
self-deceiving. Both are right. 

At present, however, there is a certain romanticism about 
the communitarian as opposed to the institutional. Popular 
versions of sociology, going beyond the nostalgia for gemein- 
schaft society to be found in many of the greats of the 
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sociological tradition, see institutions as the root of all evil; 
spontaneity, intimacy, informality are not only extraordi¬ 
narily important values in human relationships, but the 
only values. At a more sophisticated level, the writings of 
Professor Thomas O’Dea have described at considerable 
length the diminution of religious fervor with the elabora¬ 
tion of religious organization. 

But as valuable as Professor O’Dea’s writings are, they 
by no means present the whole story; as I have noted else¬ 
where, the religious fervor of the followers of Jesus of Naza¬ 
reth was not, at least in the initial instance, all that pure 
or authentic. Furthermore, if it should happen that the 
institutionalization in Christianity through the centuries 
has produced any more than twelve authentic Christians 
at the present time, it would, quantitatively at least, repre¬ 
sent a net gain over the apostolic community. Institution¬ 
alization surely presents problems, but it is also inevitable 
in the human condition because it is the only way man 
knows to cope with large numbers of people and with a 
complex division of labor. Finally, at the present state of 
our knowledge of social organizations, it need no longer 
be said that institutionalization inevitably leads to a decline 
of spontaneity and intimacy among the members of the 
institution. While all the mysteries have not yet been 
solved, the sociological study of large organizations has at 
least proceeded far enough to be able to assert not merely 
that large institutions can sustain small intimate groups 
within their boundaries, but even that the maintenance of 
these groups is positively conducive to—indeed, imperative 
for—the health of the large organization. 
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Since the religious organization that is healthy has room 
within its boundaries for both church and sect, the church 
must facilitate healthy growth of the sects, particularly by 
preventing them from becoming too gnostic and self-cen¬ 
tered, and the sects must promote the healthy development 
of the church, particularly by preventing it from becoming 
too juridic and stratified. However, this is a theoretical posi¬ 
tion that has not yet won wide popular support. At present 
in North Atlantic Christianity, there can be no doubt that 
the sect phenomenon is undergoing a powerful revival. 

Among the most enthusiastic supporters of the so-called 
underground church there is the assumption that, much 
like the Marxist state, “institutional Christianity” is going 
to wither away and what will emerge will be a new “insti¬ 
tutionalist community.” They find support for this idea in 
the sociological writings of certain theologians who also see 
the institutional structures of Christianity as moribund and 
look forward eagerly to the emergence of a “religionless 
Christianity,” by which they mean Christianity unencum¬ 
bered by the religious institutions formed in the past. 

Most of this is sheer romanticism. Ecclesiastical institu¬ 
tions are about as likely to wither away as is the Marxist 
state. The sectaries in the underground church have made 
the mistake of thinking that they and their friends are 
Christianity, whereas in fact the overwhelming majority of 
those who profess allegiance to the Christian denomination 
are not in underground communities and are not likely to 
join such communities. Penultimate, the witty columnist 
of The Christian Century (a magazine not generally known 
for its wit) has observed that the underground church has 
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come above ground and institutionless Christianity is rap¬ 
idly developing its own set of institutions. From reports 
about the above-ground meeting of the underground at 
Boston College a year ago, it is not a very efficient kind of 
institution, though it tends to be a rather rigid one. 

Penultimate tells me that he was deluged with nasty 
letters when he suggested that the institutionalist communi¬ 
ties were already developing institutions of their own. But 
Penultimate’s problem is that he knows a little bit more 
about human society than do the underground sectarists— 
he understands that every community, even if composed 
of two persons, quickly establishes routinized patterns of 
behavior, some of which even become normative—and that, 
fellows and girls, is what institutions are. 

In the preceding paragraphs I have perhaps been some¬ 
what too harsh on the emergent communitarian groups 
within Christianity. Although no hard data are available, 
I have the very strong impression that many, if not most, 
such groups are not attempting to create a “religionless 
Christianity” or institutionless communities (and some of 
them even realize that such goals would be a contradiction 
in terms). They are merely trying to establish within the 
ecclesiastical structures new religious groupings that corre¬ 
spond to what they perceive to be their own religious needs 
and interests. However, such groups are not the ones that 
get the headlines. The main intent of the previous para¬ 
graphs is to warn that it would be exceedingly unwise to 
project into the future the demise of religious institutions. 
What is much more likely to happen is that the various 
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underground communities will become institutionalized 
themselves, and new sect-like phenomena will appear in the 
decades to come. 

Therefore we do not predict for the future of religion 
the decline of religious institutions. In the short run—that 
is to say, the next thirty to fifty years—the communitarian 
dimension is likely to receive more emphasis than it has in 
the last fifty to one hundred years. The theological concern 
over personalism, Low Church liturgy, and expressive clergy 
will all create a climate in which informal and intimate 
religious movements will flourish—much, one suspects, to 
the dismay of some institutional bureaucrats. But the bu¬ 
reaucrats will not lose their jobs. 

Nor does it seem likely that religious denominationalism 
will vanish from the scene, despite the growing enthusiasm 
over ecumenism. For denominationalism is not merely a 
matter of doctrinal difference, and perhaps not even pri¬ 
marily a matter of doctrinal difference. Region and social 
class, and above all, ethnicity, are so intertwined with reli¬ 
gious denominationalism that the denominational society 
will come apart only on that improbable day when social 
class, region, and ethnicity cease to be important variables 
which define themselves. Some “mainline” Protestant de¬ 
nominations—upper-middle-class, Anglo-Saxon, and North 
Eastern and Middle Western may possibly merge, but the 
Evangelicals, Baptists, Lutherans, and Roman Catholics, 
to say nothing of many smaller religious groupings, are too 
different from the mainline WASP groups for a merger to 
be very probable in the foreseeable future. A Southern Bap- 
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fist and a New England Episcopalian are not likely to feel 
very much at home with each other, nor for that matter 
will the liberal Methodists and the Missouri Synod Lu¬ 
therans be much at ease with each other. Because of the 
profound importance of the American social structure of 
religious denominationalism, it seems likely that at least 
for the remainder of this century, American ecumenism 
will continue to be a denominational ecumenism, with 
progress, such as it is, occurring within a complex of a con¬ 
tinuance of the various traditions. Inner communion, joint 
worship, social cooperation, endless theological dialogue, 
and more tolerance for mixed marriages will characterize 
the relationship of the elite in the various denominational 
traditions. But it must be remembered that ecumenism 
tends to be an elite phenomenon and the rank-and-file 
memberships of the denominations are less likely, one sus¬ 
pects, to be enthused about such threats to their social 
identity. 

Within Roman Catholicism, various ethnic “denomina¬ 
tions” may also engage in somewhat more dialogue with 
one another, but it would be unwise to assume that these 
denominations will disappear. On the contrary, with the 
new conscious interest in ethnicity currently appearing in 
American society, ethnic denominationalism within Roman 
Catholicism may take a new lease on life. 

If the Protestant denominations and the Catholic "de¬ 
nominations” are not likely to go out of existence, one 
would be even less inclined to predict the merger of Chris¬ 
tianity and Judaism, an idea so patently absurd on the face 
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of it that it hardly merits consideration. One would like 
to project an increase in Jewish-Christian cooperation, but 
data recently made available on the growth of anti-Catholic 
feeling among Jews makes one hesitate to offer such a pro¬ 
jection. 

Despite all these qualifications, however, inter-religious 
and inter-denominational dialogue and cooperation will 
surely increase in the future and become more realistic and 
more sophisticated by the end of the present century. 

In an early chapter we mentioned that American religion 
was extremely pluralistic; not only are there many religious 
denominations, but within the denominations there are 
many competing forces. On the basis of the present situa¬ 
tion, there is no reason to project the triumph of some of 
these forces over others; the churches, for example, will con¬ 
tinue to be suspicious of their mushrooming bureaucratic 
structures (Paul Harrison, in his famous book Authority 
in the Free Church Tradition, discusses this problem with 
a great deal of insight). Yet, given the complexity of the 
society in which the religious denominations must operate, 
the bureaucracies will continue to increase and hopefully 
will grow somewhat more efficient. At the same time, the 
demands for increased autonomy for local congregations 
may well prove to be irresistible and the picture will be made 
even more complicated by the fact that local clergymen 
will also insist on their own independence vis-a-vis the con¬ 
gregation that hires them. The elites within the churches 
will continue to be critical of the social and religious con¬ 
servatism of the masses, while the masses in their turn will 
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be critical of the religious and political radicalism of the 
elites. Furthermore, the academicians, scholars, and “free” 
professionals within the churches will be highly suspicious 
of the institutional bureaucrats who, they may argue, are 
more interested in preserving their own careers than in 
stirring up the churches to prophecy. (The academicians 
having tenure don’t have to worry about preserving their 
own careers.) Those elements within the church which are 
concerned with social relevance will continue to insist on 
direct action confrontation with those “establishment” 
powers who insist on maintaining what is defined as an un¬ 
just status quo. On the other hand, the much quieter and 
much less visible contemplative and mystical elements 
within the churches may rise up to protest against all the 
fervent and, to them, manic activity. 

Tire strains and dilemmas, then, that face the organiza¬ 
tional structures are not likely to dissipate in the future, 
and are likely indeed to grow more intense. One projects, 
therefore, that over the course of time religious institutions 
will become more sophisticated and more flexible. The 
leadership will understand that, given instantaneous com¬ 
munication and much better-educated membership, institu¬ 
tional bonds must be loosened somewhat if the churches 
are not going to be completely disrupted. They will also re¬ 
alize that some sort of formal (or more likely informal) 
“rules of the game” will have to be established within the 
denominations in order to provide a context for the many 
dialogues, debates, controversies, and confrontations that 
will continue to rage. Such a development would not be 
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new; the medieval Church was able to be much more toler¬ 
ant of diversity within its structure than any of the de¬ 
nominational organizations which emerged at the time of 
the Renaissance. One could project this tolerance for diver¬ 
sity within denominations as being caused not by virtue on 
the part of denominational leaderships, but simply by the 
increased awareness that the only alternative to organiza¬ 
tional tolerance is civil war. Some denominations may learn 
this quicker than others. 

I do not feel qualified to project the future of relation¬ 
ships between ethics and religion, though I do think that 
the ethical systems will be partly influenced by a dialogue 
between theology and social science. I am not persuaded 
that ethical systems will disappear, to be replaced by a com¬ 
plete situationist approach, but I do think that there will 
be much more emphasis on the individual agent making his 
own moral decisions in the context in which he finds him¬ 
self. Furthermore, morality will, I suspect, stress more of the 
whole orientation of a person’s life than individual actions. 
Finally, one somewhat hesitantly predicts the gradual de¬ 
mise of puritanism as the churches slowly integrate Freudian 
insights into their thinking. 

There is a certain undramatic quality about the projec¬ 
tions of this chapter, as well as those in the previous chap¬ 
ters. We do not believe that the institutional church is 
going to vanish from the scene, nor do we believe that re¬ 
ligious denominations will be eliminated by ecumenical 
mergers; nor do we see any decline in the internal con¬ 
frontations now occurring in most religious denominations. 
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All we are projecting is greater sophistication; that religious 
organizations will he more tolerant of other denominations, 
more tolerant of a diversity of emphases within themselves, 
more tolerant of sect-like communities within their bounda¬ 
ries, and finally, more tolerant of the individual ethical 
agent in the situation in which he finds himself. We do not 
think that religious schools, religious journals, and religious 
organizations are going to disappear, though there may be 
some occasional retrenchment in their size and diversity. 
Quite the contrary. We are inclined to suspect that re¬ 
ligious bureaucracies will become larger, more elaborate, 
hopefully more sophisticated, and more inclined to rely on 
social research to provide them with the information neces¬ 
sary for decision-making. 

But the projection of greater tolerance and organizational 
sophistication—which really means virtually the same thing 
—in the future is, we think, not an unimportant or minor 
prediction. As a matter of fact, in its own way it is prob¬ 
ably a more startling prediction than would be a prediction 
of the end of organized religion. If the present organized 
religions should disappear, they would simply be replaced by 
new religions which themselves would shortly become 
organized. But to predict organizational tolerance and 
sophistication is to suggest, we think, that democracy will 
ultimately win its battle with authoritarianism among the 
clergies. j 

Talcott Parsons is quite correct when he says that the 
Reformation strongly reinforced the principle of individual 
autonomy within the Western religious tradition, a prin¬ 
ciple which may have been latent in medieval Catholicism 
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and at times perhaps not so latent, but which certainly came 
into its own at the time of the Reformation. However, 
neither Professor Parsons nor anyone else would argue that 
the Protestant sects or denominations were democratic in 
the sense that American society is democratic—that is to 
say, capable of tolerating and even promoting diversity, 
freedom, and spontaneity within a context of agreement as 
to what were the “rules of the game.” Perhaps only the 
Episcopal Church has beeen able to achieve such a power 
for diversity in the democratic context, but in the United 
States, at least, Episcopalianism is both a small and a well- 
educated denomination. I am suggesting that by the end of 
this century, most other religious denominations will have 
begun to recognize that in a large, complex society pluralism, 
individual decision-making, collegial governance, tolerance 
for diversity, protection of fundamental rights with due 
process provisions, and tolerance for controversy are abso¬ 
lutely essential for any large corporate organization that is 
to survive with some degree of health. I am therefore pre¬ 
dicting that in the years to come the churches will become 
more democratic in this broad sense of the word—not so 
much out of conviction as out of necessity. The implicit 
voluntaryism contained both in the Reformation and in 
the American democratic style (and vigorously defended by 
the American Catholic theorists of the nineteenth century) 
will come pretty close to having its final organizational 
effect on the religious denominations. This may very well 
be the most important historical development in religious 
organizations since the Reformation. 










9 * * * 

The Future of Religion 


I have the sneaking suspicion that this rather small volume 
will make me more enemies than anything I have ever writ¬ 
ten, for I am sure many readers will find this an infuriating 
book. Virtually all the expectations for the future of re¬ 
ligion held by many devout Americans—both devout re¬ 
ligionists and devout agnostics—are judged by this book to 
be highly improbable. Yet the social scientist finds himself 
thinking that most revolutionary expectations are highly 
improbable. 

It is extremely instructive to compare that genera of 
science fiction which deals with mechanical wonders to that 
much more fascinating genera which may be called social 
science fiction. The famous TV program Star Trek is a 
model example of the latter, for despite all the wonderful 
gimmicks that the Star Trek Enterprise and its crew are 
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equipped with, both they and the “aliens” they encounter 
in their journey through the quadrants face the same very 
human behavioral problems that we face today and our 
ancestors faced before us. Human society does improve, man 
does become somewhat more skillful in his relationships, 
but not very much, and progress is relatively slow. There¬ 
fore, to project into the next thirty to fifty years a religious 
situation that is not greatly different from the present one is 
the only course open to someone who believes that moral 
and social growth in the human race can only accelerate 
somewhat over its past rate. The acceleration may even be 
very impressive compared to the past, and yet the behavior 
patterns, the social structures, the human relationships of 
the beginning of the twenty-first century are not likely to 
be too different from those of the middle of the twentieth 
century. Therefore, much that is expected to happen to 
religion will not happen. 

1. Religion will not lose its adherents. In the United 
States this means that membership, church attendance, and 
doctrinal orthodoxy will persist at the levels reported in the 
1952-1965 surveys. In countries such as England where or¬ 
ganizational participation and church attendance levels are 
much lower, this means minimally that levels are likely to 
fall no lower than they are, and even as Professor Martin 
suggests, they may begin to rise slightly. 

2. Nor is religion likely to lose its “influence.” It will still 
provide at least a substantial component of the ultimate 
interpretive scheme or meaning system with the overwhelm¬ 
ing majority of the population. It will still have indirect 
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impact on society through the religiously influenced ethical 
decisions of its members, and it will also have direct in¬ 
fluence over society both because it provides part of the un¬ 
derpinning for general social consensus and because in cer¬ 
tain critical situations the direct confrontation between re¬ 
ligion and social problems contributes to the amelioration 
of these problems. 

3. Tire sacred is not being replaced by the secular. Scien¬ 
tific rationalism will not generate a new faith. It will not 
provide satisfactory alternatives to those modes of coping 
with problems of interpretability currently popular with 
the overwhelming majority of the population. The tran¬ 
scendent may no longer be coterminous with all human 
activity, but the “really real” will still persist where the core 
problems of interpretability are faced. On the contrary, in 
fact, the popularity of the current revolt against scientific 
rationalism suggests that new and deviant forms of the 
sacred will emerge. 

4. Full-time parochial clergy may diminish in relative pro¬ 
portion to part-time specialized or limited-term clergy, 
but the full-time clergy working with the local congrega¬ 
tions will continue to be the majority of religious function¬ 
aries. 

5. Simple, dignified, Low-Church Apollonian ritual will 
not replace all other forms of liturgy. Rather, on the con¬ 
trary, Dionysian and ecstatic ritual may be at least as com¬ 
mon as the Low-Church liturgy of the underground. 

6. Religious institutions will no more wither away than 
will the Marxist state. On the contrary, they will become 
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more elaborate and more sophisticated and more dependent 
on academic experts than they are at the present time. 

7. Neither will denominations cease to be characteristic 
of the Western religious scene. Whatever ecumenism is 
likely to exist at the end of the present century and the be¬ 
ginning of the next century will, in all probability, continue 
to be denominational ecumenism. 

8. Doctrinal orthodoxy has not breathed its last, and there 
probably lurks in divinity schools even now some fin de 
siecle Karl Barth ready to rise up and bear prophetic witness 
for orthodox traditions. 

9. The local congregations will not perish. They may be¬ 
come smaller and more diversified, but the tendency for 
man to worship in the community where he lives with his 
wife and family and where he sleeps at night will not be 
eliminated—not, at least, as long as there are suburbs. 

10. The crusade for social and secular relevance will not 
either sweep away the passivity of the religious masses or 
drive the masses out of the churches. Neither will the this- 
worldly religious concerns currently so popular eliminate 
the otherworldly residue which survives even in American 
religion. On the contrary, it is possible, perhaps toward the 
end of the present century, that the otherworldly and the 
monastic will undergo a notable resurgence in American 
religion. The monastic element within deviant social move¬ 
ments such as the hippies might even lead us to expect that 
this resurgence could occur much sooner. 

Yet when one asserts that religion at the end of this 
century and the beginning of the next century will not be 
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so very different in many important respects from what re¬ 
ligion is now, one is not necessarily taking a conservative 
position unless it is decreed that anyone who denies the 
predictions of the self-defined liberals is ipso facto a con¬ 
servative. There will be a number of very dramatic changes 
in North Atlantic and American religion in the next three 
to five decades. But these trends toward change receive 
somewhat less publicity than those revolutions that, accord¬ 
ing to this book, will not occur. This does not diminish the 
importance of those changes that will occur. 

1. There will be a tremendous increase in the dialogue 
between religion and the social sciences, with both religion 
and the social sciences learning something in the process. 

2. Social science will realize that religion plays a per¬ 
vasively important role in human behavior, and no group 
of social scientists gathering together in the year 2000 to 
prepare a symposium on the year 2050 will assume that 
man’s ultimate interpretive schemes are not worth con¬ 
sidering. 

3. Religion, and theology in particular, will be increas¬ 
ingly concerned about the interpretability of man and the 
human condition; those signals of transcendence that Peter 
Berger so ably describes point the way, it seems to me, to a 
much more intensive investigation of the meaning of man’s 
life and death and new life by religion, with the aid of the 
categories of thought and the insight of the behavioral 
sciences. 

4. There will be much more emphasis in religion on per¬ 
sonality development being equivalent to religious develop- 
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ment, and on the central role of sexuality in this develop¬ 
mental process. Religion will not be equated with psychi¬ 
atry; indeed, on the contrary, the tendency to make this 
equation will decline. But the role of man’s ultimate in¬ 
terpretive scheme in guiding and defining his personal and 
sexual development will be much more thoroughly explored 
and much more comprehensively taught than it is at present. 

5. For both theological and organizational reasons, re¬ 
ligion will be much more concerned about small, intimate, 
fellowship congregations and will use the insights of social 
psychology to facilitate the religious and personal develop¬ 
ment of the members of the intimate friendship religious 
groups. 

6. The next thirty years will see a consolidation of demo¬ 
cratic and tolerant organizational theories and practices in 
most American religious denominations. Religion will be 
much better able to cope at the end of the century than it 
is at the present time with internal diversity. 

7. There will also be considerably more sympathetic un¬ 
derstanding of the wisdom of alternative religious traditions 
(both Christian and non-Christian) and also of those who 
profess these alternative traditions. Religion, therefore, will 
be able to tolerate not only more internal diversity but also 
more external diversity, and indeed we can begin to profit 
from these two kinds of diversities, or at least to realize that 
we can profit from them. 

8. There will be a further strengthening, both in theory 
and in practice, of the responsibility of the individual as 
the ultimate religious and ethical agent in the context of 
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the circumstances in which he finds himself and of his per¬ 
sonal relationships with those around him. The individual 
agent will not be seen as a lonely protestant, other-directed 
man making decisions entirely by himself, however; he will 
be seen, rather, as a responsible agent within an historical 
and existential community. 

9. There will be substantially more emphasis in religion 
on the nonrational than there is today—both the ecstatic 
and Dionysian nonrational and also the reflective and the 
contemplative and mystical nonrational. One suspects that 
there will also be a further decline of puritanism, as part of 
which one may even begin to see the verification of Marshall 
McLuhan’s prediction that sexuality will be much “cooler” 
(that is to say, better integrated with the rest of life) than 
it is at present. 

10. It will be much clearer at the end of the century than 
it is at the present time that the clergyman’s role function 
as “God’s man” in contemporary society implies a consider¬ 
able development of his skills as an expressive and affec¬ 
tionate leader—a man who generates authentic personal 
warmth, trust, and reassurance. 

If all of these projections of change are pondered care¬ 
fully, it would seem that they do represent very important 
religious developments—developments which will make re¬ 
ligion at the end of the twentieth century something very, 
very different from what it was at the beginning of the 
twentieth century. It may even seem, in fact, that they are 
more meaningful, more exciting, and more “revolutionary” 
than the popular and almost mystical predictions of a re- 
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ligionless, secular, and institutionless Christianity. Whether 
or not they are more exciting is open to debate, but what I 
think is not open to debate, at least on the basis of present 
sociological theorizing and data collecting, is that the sec¬ 
ond list of ten projections are reasonably likely to occur, and 
the first set of ten are most unlikely to occur. 

Will this religion of the future have more or less influence 
than the religion of the present? Will it have more or less 
members? Will it have more or less impact on the world 
of ideas? Will it be more this-worldly or more other¬ 
worldly? To a considerable extent, the answers to these 
questions depend on how one defines one’s terms. But to 
hazard some guesses, religion will have about the same 
proportion of members as it has at present. It will surely 
not have less influence on society than it does now, and it 
may even have more impact on the world of ideas, since the 
NORC data cited earlier suggest that a greater number of 
young intellectuals are more religious than were their 
predecessors . 1 It probably will be simultaneously more this- 
worldly and more otherworldly, as we finally begin to under¬ 
stand that the sacred and the secular and the this-worldly 
and the otherworldly are not necessarily contradictions, and 
that indeed they have coexisted down through the whole 
history of religion, particularly through the history of Amer¬ 
ican religion. 

What we are predicting, then, is that in the next thirty 
to fifty—even a hundred—years we will not witness the 
rapid, or even the gradual evolution, but rather the slow 
evolution of religion. Of course it is possible that the whole 
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process of human history has been so shaken in the last half 
century that the projection of trends in the future, on the 
basis of the past and the present, is no longer valid. It may 
be that one can no longer assert that just as religion has 
evolved into the present, so it will continue to evolve into 
the future, perhaps at an accelerated rate. Furthermore, 
even though religion has outlived all those who prophesied 
its doom in the past, it may be that the human condition 
has changed so much that this time the prophets of doom 
are correct. 

But the assertion that gradual evolution is being replaced 
by revolutionary doom must be made on the basis of poetic 
insight or metaphysical abstraction, or, quite possibly, reve¬ 
lation. Nothing in the data or the theories of behavioral 
science enables the sociologist to cope adequately with 
propositions made on the basis of data from poetry, meta¬ 
physics, or access to the plans of the Deity. All he can reply 
to such arguments is to observe that we will just have to 
wait and see—and if there happened to be a bookmaker 
present, he could add that the prophetic revolutionary 
might put his money where his mouth is. 


NOTES 

1 As we noted before, this may simply be the result of the ap¬ 
pearance of large numbers of Roman Catholics on the American 
scene for the first time. 


